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Ueviews. 


THE ETONIAN. 


In the various periodical productions which live their little day, and 
then are no more heard of, many of the earliest and most promising 
efforts of authorship find an early grave, and remain for ever after in 
oblivion, except when some lover of the lore of booksellers’ stall stum- 
bles upon them in his daily saunterings. Of these perishable works 
none have a better chance of escaping a fate so indescribably terrible 
to the ambition of a writer than those which emanate from the great 
Schools. If the public at large neglect them, they will at least adorn 











the shelves of admiring friends and relations, and be referred to as a 
model by the next generation of youthful poets and essayists, whose 
minds are cultivated, and whose characters are in some measure 
Whatever 
evils may arise from the system of public education, there is at least 
this good—that to a number of men one common feeling of the best 


formed by the same instruction and the same discipline. 


throw The Abbol into the drawer, or to call the children from the 


nursery. Is she taciturn? She might have been compelled to con- 
verse. Is she talkative? She might have been compelled to hold her 
tongue. Or, in all probability, she sees her friends to-night ; and it 


would be hard indeed if she were not allowed to be “ Not at home” 
till ten at night, when from that time she must be “ At home” till three 
in the morning. 

A knock again recalled me from my abstraction. Upon looking 
up I perceived an interesting youth listening with evident mortification 
to the “* Not at home” of the porter. “ Not at home!” he muttered 
to himself, as he retired. “What am I tothink? She has denied 
herself these three days!” and with a most lovelike sigh he passed 


“Not at home.” ‘The idol of his affections was perhaps at that mo- 


kind is communicated, a feeling of attachment and veneration for the | pected triumph to the assistance of the morning’s “ Not at home.” 


noble establishment to which they owe their “ second birth.” 


worthy purport. 

which anr knowledge was acquired, in which our friendships 
formed, still defies the power of time, and flourishes in perpetié 
youth, has something in it consolatory and encouraging—sometbin 
that while it connects us with the past, yet directs our thoughts to the 
future, and suggests many a lesson of wisdom and of virtue. 

But we abstain from indulging in the observations which occur to 
us in order to make some extracts from the work which has given rise 
tothem. The Elonian appeared iv numbers some months ago, and 
has now been re-published by Mr. Colburn, in two volumes. It is on 


They 
are not sent forth to struggle through the world isolated and unknown ; 
worth and talents must insure to them at once a connexion of inesti- 
mable value to those who know how to avail themselves of it for |“ The Captain’s not at home,” said the servant. 

The very recollection that the ancient edifee, ia 


Another knock !—Another «¢ Not at home!” 


berus; “ he’s not at home.” 

The foe was not easily repulsed, and seemed disposed to storm. 1 
was in no little fear for the security of “the castle, but the siege was 
finally raised. The enemy retreated, sending forth from his half- 
closed teeth tany threats, intermingled with frequent mention of a 
powerful ally in the person of Lawyer Shark. “ Here,” said I, re- 
suming my meditations, “ here is another instance of the utility of my 
theme. Without it, the noble spirit of this disciple of Mars would 
have been tora away from reflections on twenty-pounders by a demand 


the same plan as other works of the same class. A Club is formed of | for twenty pounds ; from his pride in the King’s commission, by his 


various appropriate characters, and by them The Etonian is produced. 
Its contents are omnigenous, from the humble chit-chat of common 
life to the height of didactics and morality ; from the jog trot of regu- 
lar essays to the flights of invention and poetry. Our perusal has been 
hasty, and at all events we should not be disposed to enter into minute 
criticism ; but we may venture to say, on the whole, that so much 


cread of the King’s Bench. Perhaps he is at this moment entranced 
in dreams of charges of horse and foot! He might have been roused 
by a charge for boots and shoes. In fancy he is at the head of serried 
columns of warriors! His eyes might have opened upon columns of 
shillings and pence. In fancy he is disposing of crowns! Horrible 
thought ! he might have been awakened to the recollection that he has 


ingenuity, good taste, good sense, and good feeling, are displayedy{ not half-a-crown in the world !” 


that Eton has reason to be proud of her sons, and that their laboure 
deserve extended patronage. 


We give the following attempt at the delineation of manners, on 


I had now reached the door of a friend, whom, to say the truth, I 
designed to dun for an article. Coming in the capacity of a dun, I} 
onght hot to have been surprised that I experienced a dun’s reception. 


account of its convenient length, and not as a selected specimen o7| Nevertheless I was a little nettled at the “ Not at home” of my old 


this part of the work :— 


NOT AT HOME. 
“ An Englishman's House is his Castle. 


friend. ‘ What,” said I recurring to my former ideas, “ what can be 
Harry’s occupation that he is thus inaccessible? Is he making love, 
or making verses? Studying Euclid or The Sporting Magazine ? 


‘Not at home,” said her Ladyship’s footman, with the usual air of Meditating on the trial of the Queen last October, or the trial for 


nonchalanee, which says, “ You know I am lying, but—n’importe !” 

** Not at home,” I repeated to myself, as I sauntered from the door 
in a careless fit of abstractedness. “ Not at home !”—how useful, how 
universally practised is this falsehood! Of what various, and what 
powerful import! Is there any one who has not been preserved from 
annoyance by its adoption ? Is there any one who has not rejoiced, or 
grieved, or smiled, or sighed, at the sound of “Not at home?” No! 


King’s next July ?” For surely no light cause should induce one Eto- 
nian to be “ Not at home” to another. 


As is usual with persons in my situation, who are more accustomed 
to speculate upon trifles, from which no fixed principle can be de- 
duced, I negatived the theory of one moment by the practice of the 


in my study, with pen, ink, and a sheet of foolscap before me ; and 


everybody (that is, every body who has any pretensions to the title af finding myself once more “ At home,” enjoined the servant to remem- 


somebody) acknowledges the utility and advantages of these three little | De® that I was “ Vot at home,” for the rest of the day. 


words. To therm the lady of ton is indebted for the undisturbed en- 


joyment of her vapours; the philosopher, for the preservation of soli- 
tude and study ; the spendthrift, for the repulse of the importunate dun. | #8t¢eable. 

It is true that the constant use of this sentence savonrs somewhat of 
a false French taste, which I hope never to see engrafted upon our 


true English feeling. But in this particular who will not excuse this 
imitation of our refined neighbours? Who will so far give up the en- 
viable privilege of making his house his castle, as to throw open the 
gates upon the first summons of inquisitive impertinence or fashiona- 
ble intrusion? The “morning calls” of the dun and the dandy, the 
belle and the bailiff, the poet and the petitioner, appear to us a spe- 
cies of open hostility carried on against our comfort and tranquiltity ; 
and, as all stratagems are fair in war, we find no fault with the inge- 
nious device which fortifies us against these insidious attacks. 

While I was engaged in this mental soliloquy, a carriage drove up to 
Lady Mortimer’s door, and a footman in a most appallingly splendid 
livery roused me from a reverie by a thundering knock. “Not at 
home!” was the result of the application. Half-a-dozen carde were 
thrust from the window ; and, after due inquiries after her Ladyship’s 
celd, and her Ladyship's husband's cold, and her Ladyship’s lapdog’s 
cold, the carriage resumed its course, and so did my cogitations. 


«: What,” said I to myself, “ would have been the visiter’s perplexity, 
if this brief formula were not in use ?” 


She must have got out of | 


P. C. 

The Poetic effusions far surpass our expectations. Some of the 
Sonnets, though not of striking originality or power, are elegant and 
We subjoin two of them :— 


I. 
To 


om « Thou canst elaim 
“* Fhe shelter, from thy sire, of an immortal name.”—Suerrey. 


My weaker glance shrinks from that glorious sun 
Which cheers thine eagle-pinion. Gentle Friend, 
Ta vain thou bid’st me by thy side ascend 
The path my lowly destiny must shun. 
For I am bound by heavy chains of Earth, 
And my soul grovels in its shroud of clay ; 
Fhou art a Poet even from thy birth, 
And bright-ey’d Glory beckons thee.—Away ! 
Hereafter, when thy wing hath ceas’d to roam 
Awhile, amid the fields of Phantasy, 
Thou shalt descend to my lone, quiet home, 
And deign to praise my simple melody ; 
My song of ealm afiections, love, and mirth, 
Piped to kind happy hearts around some Christmas hearth. 








, 








her carriage ; an exertion which would ill accord with the vis tnertie* IU. 


(excuse Latin in a schoolboy) of a Lady; or she must have given up 


her intention of leaving her card at a dozen houses to which ghe is 
now hastening, or she must have gone to dinner even later than 


¢anable punctuality requires? Equally annoying would the visit have 


proved to the Lady of the house. She might have been obliged to 


* Everyone knows the gradatious of vis, visit, and visitatien ; vfs irertia, Mere- 
fore, sfgnifes an idle via 


‘Fhou hast 2 gentle nature ; yet I know 

That thy life’s spring hath been unfortunate ; 

That thou hast firmly borne the frown of Fate, 
And met Affiietion with unaltered brow. 

Qh! not to Lady Fortune's eaptioas hate 
Are fine and delieate spirits first to bow ; 

Wealth and young Lope, like thine, nrade desplate, 








on his way. Here again what an invaluable talisman was found in 


ment receiving the incense of adoration from another, possibly a more 
favoured votary : perhaps she was balancing, in the solicitude of her 
boudoir, between the Vicar’s band and the Captain’s epaulettes ; or 
weighing the merits of gout with a plum on the one side, against those 
of love with a shilling on the other. Or possibly she was sitting unpre- 
pared for conquest, unadorned by cosmetic aid, wrapt up in dreams 
of to-night’s assembly, where her face will owe the evening's unsus- 


A fat tradesman, with 
all the terrors of authorised impertinence written legibly on his fore- 
head, was combating with pertinacious resolution the denial of a valet. 
“T saw him at the 
window,” cried the other. «1 can’t help that,” resumed the laced Cer- 


next. Fer having returned from my perambulations, I seated myself 


Have broken many a sterner heart: but thou 
Hast quiet thoughts, and exquisite affections, 
And dreams that waft thee far from storms of Earth, 
Sweet tears, lone musings, cherish'd recollections ; 
And Poesy smil'd on thee at thy birth: 
And o’er thy path one lov’d and tranquil Star 
Still flings its cheering radiance from afar. 


We have been particularly pleased with the following Stanzas, w ‘t 
which we conclude our extracts :— 


TO HOPE. 


Kind Spirit! balm of care and wrong, 
Sweet playfellow of Reason, 
Accept a light May-morning song, 
A song of thy own season. 


Thovu’rt fairer than thy comrade, Joy, 
Though she’s the younger sister ; 

Hadst thou been ours without alloy, 
We never should have miss’d her. 


Sweet Hope! thou lov’st us well, and yet 
Thou wilt not serve us blindly ; 

Thou hast no petted favourite ; 
Who loves, must use thee kindly. 


Too delicate for the rough play 
Of boisterous expectations, 

From their rade grasp thou slipp’st away, 
And leav’st us to impatience. 

a We chide thee, Hope, and wish thee oft 

By Pleasure superseded ; 

Yet thou art kind, however scoffd, 
And com’st again when needed. 


Thou fall’st upon us like a gleam 
Of sunshine unexpected ; 

Thy sports, like children’s, aimless seem, 
Yet are they heaven-directed. 


We call thee false—’tis but thy ape, 
The thing that so deceives us, 

Comes without cause, an airy shape, 
And without reason leaves us. 


For thou art of immortal birth ; 
No thing of here or now ; 
Thy place of dwelling is on earth, 
But not of earth art thou! W 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW TIMES. 


Srn-—-A party of friends made an excursion up the water a few dara 
since, and the day was passed in the utmost conviviality. Soags, 
| duets, catches, and glees, &c. alternately relieved an excellent band, 
consisting entirely c+ wind instruments, and every one seemed emulous 
to enliven the joyous scene After a cold collation, then under the shade 
of the trees in Twicken'am meadows, some of the party amused them- 
selves with fishing, which gave rise to the following beautiful address 
“To Anglers,” and its natve “ Reply.” Both were written on the instant ; 
the first by a gentleman of high literary attainments, and the latter 
by a young Etonian. If you can find a corner in your valuable mis- 
cellany for their insertion, they will doubtless afford gratification to 
some of your readers, but to none more than your humble servant, 


August, 1822, PISCATOR. 





TO ANGLERS. 


O take away that treacherous hook ! 
Why are the harmless tenants of the brook— 
Secure, poor things, till now among each other-- 
To be of cold barbarity the sport ? 
. Perhaps each fish that from the flood you court 
May mourn its parents kind—a sister—brother ' 


It makes Humanity, sweet maiden! weep 
To see the wanton sportives of the deep 

Torn from the pleasures of their silv’ry bed ; 
It makes her sigh to mark the dipping float 
The hidden captive’s agony denote, 

And all its little social comforts fled. 


I love to see the gudgeon and the bream 
‘Thread the wild mazes of their native stream, 
And unmolested thro’ each thicket stray ; 

I love to see the dace, in shining pride, 
Now rush upon the fierce impetuous tide, 
And now upon the tempting surface play. 


*Tis not for man to lift his murd’ring arm 
Against an artless unoffending swarm— 
To wage unequal combat with a fish. 
So much, believe me, liberty I prize, 
I'd rather on their freedom feast my eyes, 
Than view them smoking on the giutton's dis). 


The worm that writhes, too, on the barbed stee} 
Knows not less pain than does the culprit feel 
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When legal Vengeance drags him 1o her den ; 
His well-kuit limbs, his nerves, his sinews firm, 
Dety not torture better than a worm : 

Reptiles are flesh aud blood as well as men. 


Enough for me, if, while I roam at ease, 
And taste, dear Isis! on thy banks, the breeze 
That wantons there upon its silken wings ; 
Health's genial hand her bounty shall bestow, 
And on my cheek impress the vivid glow, 
And all the charms the lovely goddess brings. 


Farewell, my rod! and to my lines farewell ! 
No more shall sports like these my bosom swell— 
No more shall ye to cruelty invoke me. 
Perhaps some fish with patriot rage may burn, 
Perhaps some trout be savage in its turn, 
And, dying for its injured brethren, choke me ! 


TO J. T. 

IN HASTY ANSWER TO HIS ADDRESS “TO ANGLERS.” 
I like the strain in which you plead the cause 
Of sweet Humanity’s indulgent laws, 

And hail each finny tribe as sister—brother ! 
Extend this principle to every dish, 
To flesh, and fowl, as well as toward fish, 

How would men live ?—by eating one another ’ 


JLT. 





’Tis a fine horse on which you've got astride, 
Humanity's a pretty horse to ride ; 
Faith you may gallop till quite out of breath: 
But I confess, my worthy friend J. T. 
* is an establish’d principle with me, 
Humanity would starve a man to death. 
Tho’ I acknowledge all that you affirm 
In vindication of the writhing worm— 
Thou great Arrornney-GENERAL of the brook !— 
The world in common this example set ; 
The fish, perhaps too crafty for the net, 
May grasp temptation and forget the hook. 


Why from their native forest take the deer ? 
Free, unmolested, let them wander there, 
The inoffensive burghers of their city. 
Why downy rabbits from their warren tear ? 
Or why with dogs pursue the timid hare ? 
Say, gentle Sir! now is it not a pity ? 


Why to the slaughter drag the bleating lamb ? 
On ducks, geese, turkies, fowls, voracious cram 7? 
Why slay the noble ox ?—'tis vile! ‘tis cruel ! 
Yumanity, sweet maid! would have us dine, 
Like prodigals—on pea-shells, with the swine, 
And have for Sunday’s dinner water-gruel ? 


Yet, sympathetic Sir! I've little doubt 
But you can pick a tender bit of trout, 
Or masticate a perch, a tench, or salinon: 
And tho’ you say the gudgeon, dace, or bream 
You'd rather see amid their native stream— 
In vulgar phrase—excuse me, Sir !— ‘tis gammon ‘ 


in fine—I well remember, when a boy— 
lndulged, perhaps, with cherry, damson pie— 
The caution was—“ Be sure to take the stones out :” 
So, when I see a tempting show of fish, 
Hot, tender, smoking, ranged upon my dish, 
For fear of being choked—T'il take the bones out ! 


F. A.H. 








(From the Paris Monthly Review.) 
ROSSINL* 

Yowanns the year 1791, Joachimo Rossini, one of the greatest mu- 
gical geniusses of modern times, was born at Pesaro, a pretty little 
town of the Pope's states, situated on the Gulf of Venice. As the pa- 
pal government requires from its subjects little more than the pay- 
ment of taxes and a reglar attendance at mass, it consequently offers 
Fewer obstacles to the luxuriant growth and energy of the passions, 
than the better regulated governments of Frapce and England. 

The fine arts owe their existence and progress to high wrought sen- 
sibility and strongly excited passions. But in vain will the painter and 
musician in France seek for thes equalities : he will only find their pla- 
©és occupied by vanity aud egotism, while in England the passions 
are either restrained by a strong sense of religious feeling, or else 
deadened by the more general necessity of active pursuits. As the 
lunits of this article will not allow of a further developement of these 
ideas, I must content myself with saying, that they very satisfactorily 
explain to me why Italy is the soil of the fine arts, but particularly of 
music. 

The names of most of the celebrated composers have been attached 
to particular musical styles. ‘The style of Cimarosa is said to be comic; 
that is to say, that the artist has, by a certain combination of sounds, 
succecded in awakening in the minds of his hearers ideas of arch play- 
fuluess, droliery and laughable absurdity. Paisicllo is said to have a 
frraceful and sentimental style; Mozart a pathetic and melancholy 
one; and Rossini may be considered the inventor of the amusing style. 
Sn a word Rosini’s music never produces ennui, and this is the promi- 
nent characteristic of his works ; but-to return to his life. 

His father, a poor inhabitant of Pesaro, had no means of teaching 
him any thing but music, a little of Italian religion, and how to feel 
Ariosto. 

Rossini, then a very fine youth, was indebted for the rest of his edu- 
cation, as is peculiarly the case in Italy, to the society of women. It 
has been said (but | know not with what truth) that he went on the 
stage en amafeur. In Italy, the theatre is not always adopted as a 
profession for life, as in France and England. There an amateur may 
sing in public for a season or two, and then return to that non-descript 
station of a dilettante, without its detracting from the respectability of 
his private character. It appears that Rossini, who is now known to 

sing with infinite taste and spirit the introductory song of Figaro, in 
{I Barbiere di Siviglia, had no success as a public singer. There were 
at that time several detached airs of his composition circulating in so- 
ciety, which, though modelled on the style then in vogue, displayed 
a certain original vivacity. Two or three rich amateurs of Venice 
en d him to write an opera. The manager of the theatre enter- 
tained but a very slender opinion of the composer, from his extreme 
youth and excessive gayety, which differed very little from the reck- 
less waggery of a school boy. The patrons of Rossini, however, 
threatened the manager to withdraw their support from him, till he 
at length consented to bring forward this first operatic attempt of I/ 
Giovine Pesarese, the name by which Rossini was then known. This 

was, I believe, L'Inganno Felice, in which there are two or 
three flashes of genius, (the duo for instance,) but the rest was merely 
in the reigning style of the day, in the same way as at present all the 
young Italian composers imitate Rossini, or as the young French Tra- 
@edians ape Talma. L’Inganno Felice was received with success. 
Soon after, Rossini composed J] Tancredi, L’Iialiana in Algeri, and 


© This interesting article has been obligingly communicated to us by a French 

man, whose talents and taste in the fine arts are well known to the literary 

world. His long residence ip Italy, and persona! acqaaintance with Rasstci, stamp 
authenticity ou it. 
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La Pietra di Paragone, which are ranked amongst his master-pieces. 
To be entirely of this opinion, one should have scen them as they 
were got up at Milan, particularly L’Jtaliana, in which a prima donna 
and a buffo, such as Marcolini and Paccini, and supported by Galli, 
completely developed the spirit of that beautiful musical composition, 
of which the Parisian public can form as yet but an inadequate idea. 
It is not Galli’s fault. 

The opera of Tancredi circulated through Italy with inconceivable 
rapidity. ‘The air of Ti rivedro mi rivedrai was taken from a Greek 
litany that Rossini had heard chaunted in one of the islets of the La 
gunes near Venice. This air, to be understood, should be sung, if 
possible, as Madame Pasta sings it. To sing it as I have heard others 
sing it, is like writing l'histoire de France en madrigaux. 

Rossini, either through indolence or some other cause, has a great 
aversion for overtures, so much so, that he did not compose one for 
the Tancredi ; and at present, in Italy, that opera is preceded by the 
overture of the Pietra di Paragone, or that of the Italiana, 

Rossini has not been less successful as a man of the world than re- 
nowned as a composer Marcolini, the charming comic singer, be- 
came passionately attached to him. It was for her, for her delicious 
contre-alto voice, and for her admirable comic powers, that he com- 
posed the part of the /taliana, the genuine Italian vivacity and un- 
shackled gaiety of which character has been too often metamorphosed 
upon other theatres, into the prim propriety of a northern prude. 

Rossini came to Milan, and there took the rank he now holds 
amongst musical composers. He wrote for the Milanese La Pietra di 
Paragone, and from that moment this extraordinary young man was 
placed on the same line with the Cimarosas and Paisiellos. It was 
there also that he adopted the idea of his Crescendi from Mosca, who 
has composed about a hundred operas, amongst which there is one 
good one, Li Pretendenti Delusi. 

It was there that the prettiest, perhaps, of the pretty women of Lom- 
bardy fell desperately in love with him, and quitted her noble cara- 
liere servente for the youthful maestro. He made her the first musi- 
cian probably in all Italy. Seated by her side at the piano, he com 
posed the greater number of those airs which he afterwards intro- 
duced into bis operas. On leaving Milan, Rossino went to Pesaro to 
see his family, to whom he is fondly attached. He has never in his 
life been known to write letters to any one but his mother, and they 
have been thus singularly addressed : “ All’ [llustrissina Signora Ros- 
sini, Madre del celebre Maestro, in Pesaro.” 

Such is the character of the man who, half in jest, half in earnest, 
talks of the glory which he enjoys, and very candidly refuses to seem 
ignorant of it, by affecting a false and academic modesty. Deriving 
happiness from the efforts of his genius amidst the most sensitive peo- 
ple upon earth, surrounded by the homage of the public from the age 
of eighteen, he has, therefore, a full consciousness of his own renown, 
and cannot understand why a man so gifted as he is, should not be the 
equal of any man. 

About the time of his visit to Pesaro, he was excepted from the 
almost universal action of the inexorable conscription laws. The 
minister of the interior of the kingdom of Italy ventured to propose 
to the Prince Viceroy an exception in his favour. ‘The Prince at first 
hesitated, fearing a reprimand from Parisian head-quarters, but at 
Jength yielded to the decided feeling of the public. 

Afterwards Rossini went to Bologna, where the same success and 
triumphs awaited him as he had enjoyed at Milan ; the enthusiasm of 
the public, and the passionate admiration of the most beautiful women. 

The Rigorists of Bologna, who exercise as strict a dictatorship over 
the science of music as the French Academy does over the French 
language, reproached him (and not without reason) with having some- 
times neglected the grammatical rules of harmony in his compositions. 


said, that none of these faults would have remained if he had rea 
twice over his manuscript: “ But,” added he, “ I have but six weeks 
to compose an opera; the first month is devoted to dissipation and 
pleasure, and it is only during the last fortnight that I compose every 
morning a duetto or an air, which is to be rehearsed that very even- 
ing : how then will you have me perceive the minute errors in the ac- 
companiments ?” (U'instrumentazione.) 

Notwithstanding the candour of this excuse, the musical puritans of 
Bologna made the usual bustle about those venial sins of harmony ; 
though the fact is, that they are almost imperceptible while listening 
to his music; but a score of composers, who found themselves com- 
pletely crushed by the success of a handsome dissipated youth of 
twenty, were glad to have something to vent their envy upon. There 
is not a town in Italy which could not furnish dozens of those crotchet 
weavers, who, for a single sequin, could undertake to correct the errors 
of composition in any one of Rossini’s operas. 


Rossini acknowledged the truth of the reproach, but at the same time 





voices of the actors, he commenced writing. He arose late, and pass- 
ed-the rest of the day in composing in the midst of his friends, who 
were engaged in conversation around him. Though the day of the 
first representation was rapidly approaching, he seldom resisted the 
solicitations of his friends; it was after returning, at a late hour, from 
some of those parties, and shutting himself up in his chamber, that 
he has been visited by some of his most brilliant inspirations ; these 
'he hastily wrote down upon scraps of paper, and the next morning 
arranged them, or, to make use of his own term, instrumented them, 
while conversing with his friends. Rossini has a quick and ardent 
nind, susceptible of the slightest impressions, and which can often 
turn to advantage the most trifling or passing circumstance. When 
composing his Moise, some one said to him. —‘* What, you are going 
to make the Hebrews sing, do you mean that they should chaunt as 
they do in the synagogue?” The idea struck him, and on returning 
home, he composed a magnificent chorus which commenced by a kind 
of nazal twang which is peculiar to the Jewish synagogue. The la- 
bour of composition is nothing to Rossini; it is the rehearsals which 
annoy him It is during these that the povero maestro has to undergo 
the torture of hearing his finest airs disfigured and caricatured, 

Nevertheless, these very rehearsals are the triumph of Italian sensi- 
bility. It was at some of those which took place in a dilapidated 
chamber, called the ridotto of a theatre, in some of the minor towns 
in Italy, with no other instrument but a crazy piano, thatI have de- 
cidedly felt that Italy is the native country of music ; you may there 
hear persons, perfectly ignorant of the science of music, sing their res- 
pective parts as if by instinct, with the most admirable spirit and pre- 
cision. 

The candid and unprejudiced foreigner in Italy will be very soon 
led to acknowledge, that it is an absurdity to expect either good com- 
posers or singers out of sight of Vesuvius. In that cline, the infant at 
the breast is accustomed to the sound of music. 


(To be continued ) 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Ocroser 21. 
Middlesex Sittings before the Lord Chief Justice and Special Juries. 


Tue Kine, v. Tuomas Dotspy.—This was an indictment against the 
defendant for publishing a libel with intent to bring into contempt and 
disgrace the King, the Constitution, the Government and the Laws of 
the Kingdom. The libellous matter set out in the indictment was con- 
tained in a work, entitled, “ A Political Dictionary, or, Pocket Com- 
panion, chiefly designed for the use of Members of Parliament, Whigs, 
‘Lories, Loyalists, Magistrates, Clergy men, Half-pay Officers, Worship- 
ful Aldermen, and Reviewers, being an Illustration and Commentary on 
all Words, Phrases, and Proper Names in the Vocabulary of Corrup- 
tion.” ‘The indictment was preferred at the instance of “ Constitu- 
tional Association ” 

Mr. Guryey and Mr. Tispat were for the prosecution, and Mr. 
Scantett and Mr. J. Evans for the detence. 

It will be recollected, that at the Sittings after Hilary Term, this 
case was Called on for trial by a Special Jury ; that on that occasion 
only two Special Jurymen were in attendance—that a tales was pray- 
ed by the Counsel for the prosecution—that the array of the tales pa- 
nel was challenged for unindifferency in the Sheriffs, one of whom was 
@ member of the Constitutional Association—that the trial went off 
n the finding of the triers, and that in consequence of the absence 
of the Coroners of Middlesex, (whose presence was requisite to sum- 
10n a tales de circumstantibus,) new Jury process was directed to them 
by Rule of Court in Easter Term. In pursuance of this Rule, a new 
Special Jury was summoned, and the Coroners had also, by letter, 
convened a number of talesmen, in expectation that a tales de circuni- 
slantibus might on the present occasion be prayed. 

When the trial was now called on, nine Special Jurymen only ap- 
peared, and a tales being prayed on the part of the Crown. 

Mr. Scarvetr and Mr. Evans took two objections to jury process ; 
first, that the Coroners ought to have summoned a decem tales, in or- 
der to Gill up the number of twelve, (two jurymen having formerly ap- 
peared,) conformably to the practice in cases where continuances, as 
in this case, had been entered on the record; and second, that the 
tales now prayed, ought to be a tales de circumstantibus, and not a 
tales previously summoned beforehand by the Coroners. They argued 
both these points upon principle. As to the first, they insisted that the 

















But he was doomed to encounter attacks more difficult to resist 


doned her splended palace, her husband, her children, and her for- 
tune, and one morning, dropped, as if from the clouds, into the 
humble inn-room occupied by Rossini. Le premier moment fut su- 
perbe ; but the door soon opening, in rushed one of the richest and 
most beautiful women of Bologna. A scene ensued not unlike one in 
the Beggar’s Opera, and Rossini, like Machcath, laughed at the two 
rival fair ones, sung them a comic air, in sentiment pretty similar to, 
“‘ How happy could I be with either,” and made his escape. ' 

After his success at Bologna he received offers from every town in 
Italy. He generally got for an opera about a thousand francs ; he 
has been known to write four or five in a year. A slight view of the 
internal management of a theatre in Italy may not be here out of 
place. The director is often the most wealthy and considerable man 
of the little town be inhabits. He gets together a troop, consisting of 
a prima donna basso cantante, a basso buffo, a second female, and a 
third basso singer. He engages a maestro (a composer) to write a 
new opera, in which he is obliged to adopt his airs to the compass and 
volume of the voices of those that are to sing them The director 
purchases the poem, or rather the words of the opera, for about sixty 
or eighty francs, from some malheureux poele crotié. The troop thus 
organized, gives from forty to fifty representations in the town, for 
which alone they were engaged, and then break up. This is what is 
generally called a season (stagione). ‘The best season is that of the 
carnival. The singers who are not engaged in any of those compa- 
nies, are usually to be found in Bologna or Milan. 

Frou this slight sketch of theatrical management in Italy, one may 
easily form some idea of the kind of life Rossini led from 1810 to 
1816. During that time he visited all the principal towns in Italy, 
sojourning three to four months in each. On his arrival, he was wel- 
comed aud feted by the dilettanti of the place. The first fifteen or 
twenty days were passed with his friends, dining out, and shrugging 
his shoulders at and cursing the trash which he was obliged to set to 
music. Besides his natural good taste, Rossini, from having been early 
accustomed to the writings of Ariosto, Goldoni, Machiavelli, and Mo- 
liere, was fully enabled to judge of the worthlessness of those sot- 
disant poems. 

When he had been about three weeks in a town, he then began to 
refuse invitations, and to occupy himself seriously in studying the 
voices of the actors. He made them siug at the piano, and | have seen 
him more than once obliged to mutilate and “curtail of their fair pra 
portions,” some of his most brilliant and happy ideas, because the 
tenore could not attain the note which was necessary to express the 
composer's feelings, or alter the character of a melody because the 
prima donna always sung false in passing from some particular tone 
to another. 





than the pedantic outcry of the Rigorists. His Milanese mistress aban- 


Court could take no notice (as nothing appeared on record upon the 
subject) that the jurors who tormerly appeared were special jarymen ; 
but the fact of their appearance being stated upon the record, in point 
of regularity there ought to have been ten other jurors summoned to 
supply the twelve, and not twelve new jurors, unless the two who 
had appeared had in the meantime died, or were prevented from again 
attending. Then, as to the second, the tales now prayed should be a 
tales de circumstantibus, that is, persons chosen on the spot, and not 
such as had been previously brought together by letter of the Coro- 
ners. It was of the utmost importance to the administration of jus- 
tice that the proper forms should Le observed in these cases, and 
without imputing any improper motive to the Ceroners, they insisted 
that it was irregular for them, by previous arrangement, to summon 
persons in the expectation that a tales would be prayed. 

Mr. Gurney and Mr. ‘Tinpar answered the first objection, by re- 
ferring to the terms of the rule of Court, which required the Coroners 
to sumngon twelve new jurors, and insisted, that if any objection could 
be taken to the proceeding, the time was gone by, for it ought to have 
been urged before the rule was drawn up; and as to the second, they 
contended, that the convenient and proper administration of justice 
required that the Coroners should be prepared with a tales previously 
summoned, in the event of its being prayed, for in point of principle 
nothing was so inconsistent with the due administration of justice, as 
to summon by-standers upon the Jury, who might be partisans on the 
one side or the other, in the matter at issue. 

The Cuter Justice was clearly of opinion against both objections, 
for the reasons urged on the part of the Crown, but said, that the de- 
fendant might have the benefit of them hereafter, if they should be 
thought available. 

The case was then ordered to proceed. One of the Special Jury- 
men in attendance having been summoncd by a wrong christian name, 
it was thought better, in point of regularity, that he should not serve, 
and therefore it was mutually agreed that he should withdraw from 
the box. The Jury was then sworn, being composed of eight special 
and four talesmen, summoned specially by letter for this trial, by the 
Coroners, Messrs. Stirling and Unwin, who were now in attendance 
upon the Court. 

Mr. Tinpat opened the indictment ; and 

Mr. Gurney stated the case for the prosecution, whieh he prefaced 
by observing, that this was an indictment found by a Grand Jury of 
the County of Middlesex, against the defendant, for a seditious libel 
contained in the book, which he held in his hand, which, if it was not 
seditious, he did not know of any publication, however gross, which 
deserved that character. The Learned Counsel then proceeded to 


point out to the attention of the Jury the libellous passages which had 
been selected from the “ Political Dictionary,” for prosecution ; 
amongst which were the following :— 








At length, when he had acquired an accurate knowledge of the 


“Common Law ;—Judge Law; the ferre incognile of Lawyers, 
any tbing the Judge pleases ; for example, the fining of Mr. Davison 
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three times in the midst of his defence, or Mr. Thistlewood for pub- 


lishing Thistlewood’s Trial. Mem Chief Justice Pemberton used to 
boast he had made inore law (common law) in his time than the King 
and both Houses of Parliament. Some of the present Judges appear 
inclined to follow his example.” : 

“ Constitution (in Cuurcu and State 3) Religion without piety, 
Law without reason, Representatives without constituents, Aristocracy 
without talents, a King without authority, and a People without sub- 
sistence.” 

“ King’s Spreecn.—A few insipid, ungrammatical substances recited 
by him to his Parliament, and for which Hum receives a million a 
year; usually announcing just and necessary wars, the improvement 
of the revenue, the flourishing state of commerce and agriculture, a 
seditious and blasphemous people, all which is seldom perceived by 
Hum and his Ministers. Mem. as the Royal Speech grows every 
year more short and insane, it may be presumed that in time it will 
go entirely out of fashion, and Parliament be assembled and prorogued 
without such an unmeaning formality. The peaple would not regret 
the loss of Hum’s speech, provided the million a year remained in 
their pockets.” 

“ MertinG or Partiament.—A sign of most ominous import, por- 
tending famine, dungeons, banishment and sfavery. In other words, 
assembling one thousaud individuals from all parts of the empire, un- 
der pretext of devising measures for the national benefit, but in reality 
to augment public miseries, or procure for themselves or relatives a 
larger share of the public spoil.” 

“ PARLIAMENT.—An empty sound, a hoax, an imposture. Former- 
ly the word implied wisdom, integrity, and liberty ; a check upon ar- 
bitrary power, the bulwark of popular freedom ; now it means the 
sanctuary of error, prejudice and venality, a cloak for Ministerial tur- 
pitude, a passive in-trument of Royal caprice and official imbecility.” 

“Sr. Srepuen’s Cuapet—Said to be a house of ill fame in West- 
minster, frequented chiefly by night brawlers, quacks, and other sus- 
picious and disreputable characters.” 

These were the principal passages selected for prosecution, and the 
Learned Counsel, in reciting them to the Jury, commented upon their 
obvious tendency to bring the King, the Constitution, the Government, 
and the Laws of the Kingdom into hatred and contempt. If such li- 
bels were tolerated, the liberty of the press would be a curse to the 
country. Even that liberty (to which there was no warmer friend than 
himself) would sink under such licentiousness. Without the restraint 
of the law, it would become an intolerable nuisance ; and, to use the 
language of a celebrated Judge, “If the press could gain a victory 
over the law, it would gain a victory over itself; if it could conquer 
the law, it never could survive the victory. Like Sampson's last vic- 
tory over the Phillistines, the conqueror and the conquered would 
perish.” 

Horatio Orton, a clerk in the employment of the Constitutional 
Association, proved that he purchased the work in question of the de- 
fendant himself at his shop, No. 299 Strand. The defendant appeared 
to sell all manner of pamphlets. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scantetr—Witness asked for the work. 
He had known of it before. He had not read of it before. He purcha- 
sed it by the directions of the Committee, as their servant. Mr. Mur- 
ray was one of the Committee. He was the attorney—the solicitor he 
meant. He was the honorary assistant secretary—no, the secretary. 
Witness considered himself in the service of the Society at present. 
He received pay from them.—Did not understand receiving weekly 
money. Did not receive any thing for the job. He had a yearly 
salary. He received his last salary about a month ago. For the 
satisfaction of the public he wished to let thein know what he had re- 
ceived—he received 80]. a year, and had no other occupation. Before 
this employment, he generally used to assist his brother as a corres- 
pondent. fle was introduced to the Society by Mr. Sharp. When 
he bought the book in question of the defendant, the latter asked him 
if he had not seen him in Bridge-street ? and witness replied that he 
might have seen him in Cheapside. The defendant wished to have a 
good déal of conversation, but he cut him short, and left the shop 
soon as he bought the book. Witness did net know the intention | 
the Committee in having the book purchased. 


The libellous passages in the publication were then read in evi- 


dence, and the case for the prosecution closed. 

Mr. Scarvetr then proceeded to address the Jury on behalf of the 
defendant, and, in an able and eloquent appeal to their judgment, 
contended that, although they had heard a good deal of common 
place upon the character and tendency of the alleged libel, this was 
not a case which deserved the epithets which had been applied to 
it by his Learned Friend. If the work indicted was of such an 
abominable tendency as had been represented on the part of the pro- 
secution, it was surprising that his Majesty’s Attorney-General should 
-.. have let it repose so long upon the shelves of the defendant ; at least, 
it was difficult to assign an adequate reason why the protection of the 
King, the Constitution, and the Laws of the country, should be con- 
signed to the superintendence of such persons as Mr. Assistant Ho- 
norary Secretary Murray and Mr. Orton. It must be taken for 
granted, that the Learned Attorney-General, and any other person of 
common sense, could very easily select from almost every work that 
ever caine from the press, passages which might be construed into a 
libel; but did it follow, from thence, that the writer was to be under- 
stood to intend all the mischief which the ingenuity of a Learned 
Counsel might attach to his work ; much less was such an intention 
to be attributed to the mere seller of such a work? If this rule were 
to hold good, no literary production could ever escape prosecution. 
‘The most eminent writers that ever adorned the literature of the 
country night upon this principle be subject to prosecution. Ifevery 
satire or criticism upon the institutions of society was to be considered 
as libellous. the most eminent authors that ever adorned the language 
of the country might be subjected to the lash of the law. The writings 
of Dean Swift, of the courtly Lord Chesterfield, and even the Psalins 
of David, might fall within the range of prosecution. The whole of 
“¢ Gulliver’s Travels” was a satire upon the institutions of society ; but 
did it therefore fullow that Dean Swift intended to destroy those insti- 
tutions ? In Lord Chesterfield’s “‘ Letters to his Son” were to be found, 
perhaps, some of the severest censures upon the vices of Monarchy ; 
and was it thence to be inferred that that noble courtier intended to 
subvert all monarchies, still less the Kingly Government of this realm ? 
And in the Psalms of David—the divine songs which formed part of 
the service of the Church, some of the most bitter sarcasms upon 
Kings were to be found, and yet nobody ever thought of prosecuting 
these as libels. In short, there was no work which might not be con- 
strued into a libel. No history that ever met the public eye, was free 
tyom libels. 

It was true, that to libel the dead was an offence, according to the 
law of this country, on account of the injury such an offence was cal- 
culated to inflict upon the living. Upon this principle it might be 
libelous to tell truth of Henry the Eighth, or any despotic monarch 
who had attempted to trample upon the liberties of the people ; and 
ihe historian of his actions might be brought to account by his suc- 
cessors, because of the odium thereby supposed to be brought upon 
the kingly character. Looking through all the passages of the de- 
fendant’s publication, which had been selected for prosecution, they 
might fairly be considered as falling within the provinee of legitimate 
satire, and as tending only (in strong language it was trug) to scourge 
the vices of the age—to point out to scorn the errors and follies inci- 
cent to all human institutions, but not to destroy them. This was the 
true sense in which the defendant’s conduct was to be considered; and 
wifess the Jury were satisfied by cogent evidence that the defendant 
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really intended to subvert the constitution, and toeffect all the nefarious 
objects imputed tohim by the indictinent, he was entitled to an acquittal. 
The crime of libel consisted in a malicious and malignant intention to 
effect some object destructive of the interests of society, but this must 
be openly manifested by the conduct of the defendant..._It was not to 
be inferred irom the naked fact of publication, still less from the cir- 
cumstance that the publication itself contained some offensive pas- 
sages. Stripping the publication in question of some of the strong 
language in which it was couched, it was free from any mischievous 
tendency. It was capable of an innocent interpretation—a mere sa- 
tire, without any intention manifested of effecting the objects imputed 
to it. In the absence, therefore, of any express intention, which was 
the gist of the offence, he called upon the Jury to set an example, 
this day, which should check the notions which had obtained upon the 
subject of libel. After going through éach passage of the publication, 
and pointing out with great ingenuity the mild sense in which it might 
be interpreted, he concluded by expressing a confident expectation 
that the defendant would be acquitted. 

The Lornp Cuier Justice summed up the case for the Jury, and 
told them that they could only judge of the defendant’s intention by 
the fact of publication, which necessari!y implied, in the instance at 
least, that the defendant was cognizant of the contents of the work 
which he had published, inasmuch as his name was printed at the bot- 
tom of it The Jury, it was true, were the proper judges of the de- 
fendant’s intention, and as the law at present existed, it was their pro- 
vince also to decide upon the tendency of the work which had been 
prosecuted, without attempting to influence their judgment by any 
observations of his own: he should merely follow the examplé of his 
predecessors on similar occasions, and should simply give his opinion 
upon the character of the work brought under their consideration. In 
his opinion, then, it certainly was a libel; his view of the subject, how- 
ever, ought not to influence them in their decision. They would ap- 
ply their own sound understandings to the question, and he had no 
doubt they would come to a conclusion which would be satisfactory to 
their own consciences and to the justice of the country. 

The Jury retired, taking with them the publication alleged to be li- 
bellous, and after being absent from one until four o'clock, they re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty. 

ad 
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The Anniversary Dinner in commemoration of that enlightened 
Statesman and true Patriot, the Jate Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, was held 
at the Assembly Rooms, in Norfolk, on Thursday last. The great 
room was completely filled. About five o'clock, the company, con- 
sisting of 203 persons, sat down to dinner. Edmund Wodehouse, 
Esq. M. P. was in the Chair, supported on his right by the Right Hon. 
Lord Bayning, and on his left by the flon. and Rev. J. Nevill.» R. 
Hawkes, Esq. Mayor of Norwich, presided on the right’ hand table, 
and the Hon. J. Wodehouse at the left. A. A. H.Beckwith, Esq. 
acted as Vice-President at the centre table. Among the company 
we noticed— 

Sir Wm. Kemp, Bart., Sir E. K. Lacon, Bart., Sir T. Preston, Bart., 
J. Stracy, Esq , Major-General Kelso, Admiral Stevens, Major Came- 
ron, Major Wilson, the Mayor of Yarmouth, the Rev. Archdeacon 
Oldershaw, the Rev. Dean Wood, J. J. Bedingfeld, Esq., R. Marsham, 
Esq., Marsham Elwin, Fsq., Rev. Dr. Sandiford, Rev. Dr. Ederidge, 
Rev. Dr. Sutton, Dr. Blake, Rev. Prebendary Wodehouse, T. Hosea- 
son, Esq., Col. Lucas, Captain Davy, R. N., S. Tyssen, Esq , W. Ma- 
son, Esq., J. Penrice, Esq. W. Jary, Esq., H. Wodehouse, Esq., T. 
Cubitt, Esq., Styleman, Esq., 1. Harvey, Esq., J. Orris, Esq., 
J. Gooch, Esq., R. Herring, Esq., J. G. Fisher, Esq., R. Butcher. Esq, 
W. Rackham, Esq, John Harvey, Esq.. J. H. Cole, Esq., William 
Hankes, Esq., C. Brown, Esq., J. S. Patteson, Esq., ‘I. S. Day, Esq., 
E. I. Booth, Esq., A. Beloe, Esq., J. Gibson, Esq., J. Ives, Esq., J. 
Hales, Esq. B. Kitmer, Esq., O. Harvey, Esq., M. Kerrison, Esq., D. 
Coleby, Esq &c. &c. 

After dinner, grace having Been said by the Rev. Archdeacon 





4 Oldershaw— 


The Chairman gave—“ The King,” which was received with loud 
plaudits, and followed by the national anthem of “God save the 
King,” sung by Mr. Smith, and chorussed by the whole company, up- 
standing. 

The next toasts were— 

“The House of Brunswick.” 

*¢ The Duke of York and the Army.” 

“The Duke of Clarence and the Navy,” drank with the usual com- 
pliment of three times three cheers, and the band, to the one last 
mentioned, by the President’s desire, played the patriotic air of “ Bri- 
tons, strike home.” 

The Honourable President then said, that having paid those marks 
of respect which were due to his Majesty and the Royal Family, it 
now became his duty, holding, as he had the honour to do, the situa- 
tion of their Chairman, to propose a toast directly referying to the 
immediate cause of their assembling—he meant “ the cherished Me- 
mory of Mr. Pitt.” In submitting this toast to your attention, gentle- 
men, (continued Mr. Wodehouse,) I am sure you will agree with me 
that there is nothing so rare in this world as the qualifications for po- 
litical favour, and that nothing is more essential to the correct forma- 


come thoroughly acquainted with the moral and political qualities 
which distinguished the individual so selected, that a fair estimate 
should be taken of the circumstances under which that individual acts 
who has the direction of national affairs, and a candid reference made 
to the exigency of the times in which his services are employed. Gen- 
tlemen, I esteem it to be a peculiar excellence in the character of Mr. 


tion of public principles and attachments, than that one should be- | 


lar commemorations to the present, without cordially drinking the 
health of a man to whom this country and the world at large are so 
much indebted (applause.) But at this identical point of time such a 


of an unfortunate and justly lamented Nobleman, in the highly im 

portant capacity of Great Britain's Representative at the assembled 
Congress. Let it not be imagined that yo desirons that you should 
attach any particular weight to my individual opinion of the late Mar 

quess of Londonderry as a public character ; bat, when I consider that 
we all of us derive credit from the importance of the station which we 
are called upon to fill, and that lL am standing here not merely as the 
President of this day's meeting, but as a Parliamentary Representa. 
tive, before a numerous and most respectable portion of his constita- 
ents, I shall offer no apology for rendering the tritute which I owe to 
the memory of that unfortunate Nobleman. For I know too well that 
there has been, and still continues to be, the disposition in some ta give 
an extensive spread to the greatest calumnies agaivst him, and with 
equal falsehood and malevolence to represent him as having been indif 

ferent to public distress. Yes, gentlemen, there are those in this coan- 
try who have not scrupled to say this of him; and of ail the siancder- 
ous assertions that ever were uttered, there never was one more un- 
founded or more cursed. Of that distinguistied Nobleman it may Be 
readily supposed, that I had a full opportunity of watching his <ondnet 
in Parliament ; (for | had not to boast the advantage of private int: 

macy with him;) and I can safely # firm, that never was there an ma, 

vidual more alive than himself to aay species of distress in which the 
country became involved, whether in internal or foreign relations. To 
Lord Londonderry’s memory I render this simple tribute of justice , 
not detracting, however, in the slightest degree, the merits of the Duke 
of Wellington. His merits must, remain high in the estimation ot 
every Englishman who has a spirit to love his country and be proud 
of her renown. And while we reflect on the glory of his expioits, our 
minds are inspired with hvelier interest in the issue of his appoint- 
ment to those high diplomatic functions which he is now exercising 
for the security of that peace which we owe to the valour of his arms 
{loud and prolonged plaudits.} 

A song followed. 


Mr. MarsHam Exwrn then rose to propose the health of ‘ his Majes- 
yA Ministers.” He observed, that he felt a difficulty in the task which had 
evolved to him—a difficulty, however, in no degree arising from thy 
names of any of those distinguished individuals referred to in the toast ; 
of their just claim to this manifestation of respect he was far from enter 
taining the least doubt ; he only doubted his own competency to do justice 
to that claim ; but he had the satisfaction of reflecting that the present 
ministers had heen in the service of the state sufficiently long to enable 
those whom he then had the honour of addressing to judge of their merits 
Those who at presem held the reins of government were not new men, but 
had conducted the public affairs during a period of years the most event! . 
and important that ever were recorded in any age or nation. Under their 
system of administration, the country, though it had not yet emerged from 
all its difficulties, he trusted he might say had been rescued from all its 
dangers [applause.] In estimating the character of an administration, it 
was necessary to look to general results. And if in times of difficulty the 
councils of a state had been only such as to keep it on a level in port of 
security and consequence with the position of neighbouring states, the men 
from whom those councils emanated were surely entitled to a large share 
of public gratitude. If, then, we procreded to Judge the ministers of Great 
Britain by those criteria which all judicious historians have pointed out as 
| the indications of a wise and efficient government, the individuals now at 
the helin were, he considered, as fully deserving the gratitude of Eng!ish- 
men as any administration to whose acts reterence could possibly be made. 
If, since the period from which the principles of Mr. Pitt have prevailed 
in the councils of Great Britain, it should be found (as it would be found) 
that the country had risen in the seale of natious—that it had advanced i 
| civilization—that it had increased in wealth and resources—that new 
| springs had been given to its manufactures, trade, and commerce, which: 
; made them flourish beyond all former precedent—that in arts and in arms 
| the character of the country had been elevated to a pitch which rendered 
| it the wonder and admiration of the world—that, whatever may be affirmed 
respecting these oceasiona! measures of domestic policy which some have 
designated «s infringements upon liberty, the real principles of our consti 
‘tution and the free spirit of the people were never more closely adhered w 
| or more respected than since the epoch of Mr. Pitt's coming into office 
‘if, in a fair and dispassionate review of the events of the last forty years, 
iit should be found, as he was confident would be the case, that the general 
| interests of the country, so far from suffering, had flourished in the hands 
of Mr. Pitt, and in those of the successors to his principles and power, the 
very fact of so great and rapid an extension of our advantages, moral, 
civil, and political, was demonstrative of the pure and liberal principles 
on which the government was conducted. For had the administration of 
the country been justly chargeable with corruption or imbecility, it could 
' not so long have stood in the face of a 49 ee free, and enlightened 
| people [hear, hear.] ‘‘ But (continued Mr. Elwin) as I may boldly chal- 
frag contradiction to the facts to which I have just ventured to draw your 
attention, as it is impossible to deny that we have improved in arts, ex 
‘tended our commercial connection, increased our manufacturing -employ- 
| ments, and advanced in political importance and in military character to 
lthe highest pitch of reputation ; as it is equally impossible that results of 
this deseription could accrue under a government of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, of inefficiency and corruption, we may proceed to the more rational! 
‘conclusion, that they could only be obtained under a system of administra- 
| tion wisely adapted to the genius of the people, and emineatly calculated 
' for the promotion of their interest and happiness [great applause.] { am, 
| however, gentlemen, too well aware that there is at present a very materia! 
exception to the general feature of public prosperity, in the state of agri- 
culture. It is to be recollected, however, that in the complicated frame oi 
a social fabric, such as ours, respective interests must be liable to rise or 
fall. ‘This will necessarily be the case in the affairs of any great nation, 
and especially of one of so enterprising a spirit and so free a character as 
our own. Far am I from depreciating the importance of agriculture, and 
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from underrating the depression under which it now labours. But to me 
it appears, that the evils which so heavily press upon that great division 


compliment is particularly appropriate, to be paid him as the sac censoty 


Pitt, the expression of which no lapse of time can weaken or destroy, | of the community, belongs not so much to the legislature to cure, as to the . 


that having, as he had, a fearful alternative presented to him, he em-| natural working of events. On a careful consideration of the conduct of 
braced the right cause: he presumed not upon the duration of the | ministers, in reference to thishighly important subject, I confess I do not think 
struggle, but he relied on the people whom he served, the tide of | it was in their power to prevent the distress, nor that there are any means 
whose opinion went with him, that they would support him steadily to to which they ean properly resort for immediately removing it. Yet I do 
the end. ‘The fact that this manifestation of the public confidence was | not doubt but in time, at a period not remote, through the wisdom of mea- 
repaid by him with a degree of energetic ability scarcely ever ex- | sures already applied, and others which may hereatter be adopted, that 
celled, and with an integrity and a disinterestedness never surpassed, | Prosperity will be restored to agriculture “ ; ~ cong oman Grentlemar 
every day’s experience—every hour's reflection, serves but the move | then alluded to the sanguine anticipations which have been expressed by 


: , ; | hi i imes so unfavourable to agricu! 
coinpletely to confirm. If such, then, is our persuasion, it seems to the Whigs and Radical Reformers, that times so unfavou griculture 


me that it would exceed in point of ingratitude every thing that we 
have ever read of in ancient times, and exceed even the vacillation of 


tribute of respect where it is so justly due—and whilst pledging one 
another to his memory, let us not regard it as the cold cup of custom, 
to which no meaning is attached, but as the real symbol of political 
unison, to be held in sineerity and in truth fapplause.] Til would it 
become me, at this time of day, to enter upon a Jaboured panegyric 
of the whole political life of Mr. Pitt: equally inappropriate would it 
be for me to allude to any particular part of his political carcer. But 
1 would take his character as it was, in the gross. I would submit it 
to the test of a fair retrospeet of the times in which he lived, and of 
the difficulties with which he had to contend. And that, gentlemen, 
in my opinion, is the way justly to estimate the claim which the me- 
mory of the illustrious statesman has to be cherished in our grateful 
recollections. 

‘The cherished and immortal Memory of William Pitt,” was then 
drunk. 

Song—" ‘fhe Pilot that weather'd the storm.” ; 

In giving the “ Health of the Duke of Wellington,” the worth 
Chairman said—I trust, gentlemen, that we shal! never mece, on siml- 





| 
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these our modern days, could we withhold, for one single instant, the 


would cause a great diminution in the number of those who espouse the 
| principles of Mr. Pitt. But this (said he) arises from their mistaking the 
motives which induce us to support those principles. 1 hold that to a per- 
severance iv the system of general policy established by that illustrions 
statesman, we are indebted for all which we now possess as a free, great, 
and independent nation [applause.] I consider, that if our constitutiox 
were at an end to-morrow, we owe it to his principles that, with all its biess- 
ings, it has been preserved to us so long {renewed plaudits.] The sanguine 
but groundless anticipation of our opponents, gentlemen, is satisfactori!+ 
answered by the present meeting, and I trust the respectabisity of so na- 
merous an assemblage will effectually serve to mark that basis of mature 
deliberation on which our political sentiments are founded, and which se- 
cures us from being seduced into the levity of changing our opinions on 
account of any difficulties and embarrassments to which the mixed interests 
of our country are liable. 1 confidently trust, therefore, that the hones: 
and sound part of Mr. Pitt's supporters will remain undiminished ; and 
with this impression | submit the toast, not doubting but that you will do 
justice to their real merits, and give them your support as long as the 
general tenour of their conduct shall deserve it, whatever may be the difti- 
culties with which they are surrounded. [great applause.] Mr. Elwin then 
gave, “ His Majesty’s Ministers, and may they ever be guided by the 
principles of Pitt.” Three times three. 
The Mayon of Nonwica (R. Hawkes, Esq.) then rose and proposed, 
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“ The heath of our Worthy President, Mr. Edmond Wodehouse.” It 
were needless to observe, that this toast was drank with the warmest en- 

siasm, and that the plaudits which ensued were as spirited as they were 
Adundantly reiterated from all quarters of the room. 

Mr. Woprnovss then rose and addressed the company nearly as fol- 
lows >—I rise, gentlemen, to return you my warmest acknowledgments for 
the honour that you have just conferred upon me; and IF trust I shall not 
misinterpret your intentions if | apply this cordial expression of your friend- 
ship, not so much to the situation which I this day hold, but rather to the 
station of public responsibility in which by your favour T have been placed. 
‘Yo bave ever been thought worthy of your confidence will ever remain the 
source of the proudest recollections ; and often as | have before had occa- 
sion to express to you my gratitude for your support, f can with truth assure 
you, that I never rose with greater satisfaction than at this moment, which 
conveys to me at least some portion of what is commonly called the sense 
of the county, unchanged by season, and entired by time [great applause.] 
Gentlemen, it has been my lot to sit in Parliament in a time of the greatest 
difficulty and distress—distress which | can never for one moment shut out 
from mind. ‘Sill, gentlemen, let me declare to you, that was our political 
connection at this instant to cease, lamenting, as [ must do, not merely the 
feebleness of bim in whom you have placed your trust, but lamenting: still 
more the singular character of the times in whicu it has been reposed, and 
cherishing, as | must, the warmest attachment to the country, an attach- 
ment planted by my birth, and which has been so far strengthened by m 
political situation, that it can cease only with my life; yet 1 can, wit 

fect ease, declare, that | look back on the part which I have conceived 
it to be my duty to act, and say, at once, that I am free from every feeling 
of remorse. As to the present state of the country, it is my misfortune to 
differ with men whose judgments | most highly value, and from whom I 
never do differ in Parliament without sentiments of serious regret. Still, 
gentlemen, in justice to my own opinions, or rather let me say, in justice 
to that station in which you have placed me, I never can believe that our 
present case is such as to justify men in sitting quietly upon their chairs, 
and saying, things will come to rights. If this is supposed to apply to 
government, I acknowledge it, and use the term not merely as applicable 
to the executive alone, but using it, in its most extended sense, as including 
both houses of Parliament; and, let me add, that I cannot conceive this 
expression to be altogether irrelevant upon the present occasion, because | 
never can bring myself to think otherwise, than, that looking to the memory 
of him we this day celebrate, had that great man’s life been spared to the 
termination of the contest in which we had been engaged, that then con- 
stantly bearing in mind the imperious necessity of the measures which he 
had originally adopted, the imperious necessity also of their continuance, 
and the entire revolution in the value of every thing which must of aeces- 
sity also have resulted from them ; that he who never for a moment sought 
to uphold one interest to the injury of another, but regarding all as essen- 
tially necessary to the stability of the monarchy under which we live, would 
have formed a juster estimate of the state of diffidence into which that 
portion of the community, the landed interest, which perhaps may not be 
improperly called the settled inheritance of the picsened would of necessity 
also be reduced, and in some way or other would have obtained for us a 
more equitable adjustment. In this opinion | may perhaps be mistaken, 
and | may be led, in the course of my public life, into various other errors. 
Of one thing, however, you may be assured, that it is nly constant study to 
form a just estimation of the value of those friends by whom I have been 
supported [loud and prolouged applause. ] 

Colone] Woprnovss begged to propose the health of “ Lady Suffield, 
of Blickling,” which was drank with marked respect. 

** The Mayor, and Prosperity to tlie City of Norwich.” 


“The Mayor, with prosperity to the town and borough of Great Yar- 
mouth.” 


* His Majesty's Lievienant of Norfolk.” 

** The Magistrates of the county of Norfolk.” 

“ Lord Bayning and the Stewards of the day.” 

By the President— The British Constitution, as by ancient laws esta- 
blished and modern laws defended.” 

« Mr. John Harvey, the President for the ensuing year.” 

“ The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese.” 

e Rev. Dr. Hay, in rising to express his acknowledgments for the 
honour paid to the worthy bishop, together with the whole bedy of the 
clergy, said that he felt convinced of the strict connection that must subsist 
between the clerical body and the civil constitution of the kingdom, It was 
impossible, the learned doctor observed, not to revere the me of that 
statesman, who upheld aud perpetuated to his — a frame of govern- 
ment which extended happiness and comfort to all, while it protected the 
Jiberties and honour of each individual, and provided for the security of 
his life and character. The connection of church and state was distinctly 
recognised by Mr. Pitt, and in the present times, while systematic efforts 
were aking to disparage religion, and to vilify the establishment in order 
to undermine and destroy the union of the ecclesiastical and political bodies, 
that recognition was of special moment. They were united on principles 
of expediency and wise policy ; and it might be relied on that the fall of one 
must involve the ruin of the other. 

The Presipent then rose and said: Gentlemen, there is still another 
class of men whom, should I ever forget, I ought to be banished from the 
country ; it is the Yeomanry of this county, a — of mento whom ! must 
feel myself to be under the highest obligations. It is impossible for me to 
introduce this toast without connecting it with an anxious desire for the re- 
vival of the drooping agriculture of the country. We are told that there is 
no good to be effected but through the medium of Parliamentary Reform. 
Gentlemen, | hold in my hand an extract from an author, whose opinions 
must ever command respect, upon that subject. Mr. Burke says, “ if ever 
the body of this compound constitution of ours is subverted either in favour 
of uulimited monarchy, or of wild democracy, that ruin will most certaiuly 
be the result of this very sort of machinations against the House of Com- 
mons.” This is my firm conviction. Gentlemen, there are reformers of 
every kind, not merely parliamentary reformers, bat we have reformers 
under the title of philosophers, men who are perpetually obtruding upon 
us the flimsy theories regarding things as under a different state they might 
be, rather than as they are presented to our view by the circumstances of 
real life. You may easily imagine that this subject is hardly for one mo- 
ment absent from my thoughts, and will enter readily into the feelings of 
one, whose fate it is to sit perhaps for months brooding over the sunken 
fortunes of our bankrupt tenantry, and then pass thence into the House of 
Cammons, and bear their wrongs extenuated by a set of prating preachers 
of paradoxica! philosophy, or obliterated by babblers for reform [laughter 
pe applause.] Mr. Wodchouse concluded by proposing as a toasi—* the 
Yeomanry of the County.” 

The following toasts were afterwards drank :— 

“The memory of Lord Nelson. 

*€ The Mayor and members of the Castle Corporation.” 

Mn. Beckwith returned thanks. 

«“‘ The President and members of the King and Constitution Club.” 

*< The Land we live in and the Hearts of Oak that guard us.” 

About ten o'clock the President left the chair, but the convivial pleasures 
of the evening were prolonged to a late hour. 











FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 


REPORT. 


The Select Committee appointed to consider of the Means of main- 
taining and improving the Foreign Trade of the Country, and to 
report their opinion and observations thereupon to the House, have, 
pursuant to the Order of the House, examined the matters to them 
referred ; and have agreed to the following Report : 

(Ordered to be printed July 23, 1822.) 

In the first Report presented by this Committee, allusion was made 
to various burthens that appeared to press upon the Navigation and 
Commerce of the Country, under the denominations of Lights, Har- 
bour Dues, Pilotage, &c.: and although the intention ef your Com- 
mittee to examine these under their several heads, was postponed by 
the interposition of matters that seemed to require more immediate 
attention, your Committee feel anxious, at as early a period as possi- 
ble, to take up the consideration of them from a conviction that they 
not only were matters of importance in themselves, but that their 
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importance was greatly augmented by their relation to other mea- 
sures, by which it was hoped to extend the Foreign commerce of the 
country, to the success of which the diminution of the charges, both 
on our own shipping, and those of Foreign States visiting our coasts, 
was an indispensable preliminary. 

To these subjects, therefore, your Committee, upon its appoint- 
ment in the present Session, applied its attention; and selected, as 
the first objects of their investigation, the Light Dues, Being! Dues, 
Ballastage, Surplus Pilotage, and the Ramsgate and Dover arbour 
Dues, which formed, in their aggregate, the principal part of the 
burthens alluded to, and which furnished grounds of complaint, in 
their bearing both on British and Foreign shipping, as well as on ac- 
count of the amount to which they were levied, as the manner in 
which the levy of them was made. ; ‘ 

The points to which the attention of your Committee has been di- 
rected, in their consideration of these dues, were, the authority under 
which payments were exacted from British and Foreign shipping ; the 
amount to which they were exacted; the purposes to which the re- 
ceipts were subsequently applied ; and the means afforded of effecting 
a reduction of them without injury to the public objects for which 
they were imposed. F 

These dues, your Committee have found, are collected in part 
under the authority of Acts of Parliament, in part by ancient custom, 
but to the greatest amount under particular patents issuing from the 
Crown. 

By the former authority have been established the Dover and 
Ramsgate Harbour dues, the charges for Pilotage, for Ballastage, 
and the dues in the port of London, and the Lights under the ma- 
nagement of the Northern Commissioners, constituted expressly for 
this purpose. By the same authority, also, have been established a 
part of the Lights under the jurisdiction of the Trinity Corporation. 
The remainder, as well as the establishments of Lights generally on 
various parts of the coast, granted to individuals, are established and 
maintained under the authority of patents from the Crown. In the 
Acts respecting lights, as also in the respective patents, are set forth 
the reasons for erecting each particular light, and the sums to be col- 
lected on shipping, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
erecting and maintaining it. : 

As the greatest proportion of the light dues, in common with other 
dues of inferior amount levied upon shipping, is collected and ad- 
ministered by the Corporation of the Trinity House, your Committee 
have been led to inquire into the constitution and objects of this an- 
cient and respectable corporation, the trusts assigned to it, and the 
manner in which those trusts have been fulfilled. 

It appears, that as early as the reign of Henry the 7th, an associa- 
tion existed, consisting, as it is termed, of shipmen and mariners, for 
the purpose of piloting ships and vessels belonging to the Crown, as 
well as all descriptions of merchant ships; but what remuneration 
was received for this service, and what, if any proportion of it was 
assigned to charitable purposes, does not appear. 

In the reign of King Henry the 8th, the Society was first incorpo- 
rated by a Royal Charter, bearing date the 20th of May, 1514, grant- 
ed to the shipmen and mariners of the realm, giving them authority 
to erect and establish a guild of fraternity, as well of men as of wo- 
men, in the parish church of Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent : 
the Charter provided for the due government of the guild, and cus- 
tody of its possessions, by giving powers to the Brethren to appoint 
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by which the application of any of the receipts of the Corporation is 
distinctly defined and prescribed. 

Notwithstanding the Act of the 36th of Elizabeth, it appears, that 
a grant had been made by letters patent in the year 1672, of the right 
of ballastage, to Colonel Carlos, which having been litigated by the 
Corporation, was surrendered and restored to them, and further con- 
firmed by a grant of King Charles the 2d, in 1675, which was in- 
tended to put an end to doubts respecting the soil and waste grounds 
to the river belonging ; and it further grants the rights of ballasting 
all vessels passing between London Bridge and the sea, and the fees, 
perquisites, and advantages thereunto belonging, for the use and 
benefit of the poor aforesaid, and to no other use, intent, or purpose 
whatsoever. 

A short time before the demise of Charles the 2d, the Corporation 
of the Trinity House, in imitation of many other Corporations, and 
in proof of their loyalty and devotion to their Sovereign, surrendered 
into his hands their Charter, which was re-granted to them by his 
successor in the year 1685, and is the Charter under which the Cor- 
poration at present enjoys and exercises its several rights. 

This Charter, after declaring the purposes of the Corporation, ap- 
points a Master, Wardggs, and Assistants, and 18 elder Brethren b 
name, prescribes the form of elections, and declares that all the rest 
of the seamen and mariners belonging to the guild and fraternity, 
shall be called younger Brethren. Amongst other duties it declares, 
that the Masters, Wardens, and Assistants of the Corporation shall 
examine and certify the abilities and fitness of such children of the 
New Royal Foundation in Christ’s Hospital, who are, or shall be ad- 
mitted, and initiated into the practice of the Art of Navigation. Then 
follows the power of appointing Pilots and Loadsmen in and out of 
the river, subject to the approval of the Lord High Admiral. The 
grant of the ancient fees of Loadmanage and Primage, as defined b 
the Charter of Charles 2d ; the power of holding Courts for the affairs 
of the Corporation and after declaring that the profits of the Court 
are to be kept to and for the use of the Corporation, for the better 
maintenance and preservation thereof; prescribes by a subsequent 
section, ‘that all sums of money received by decrees, orders, agree- 
ments, fines, aid forfeitures, or otherwise, &c. shall be for the use 
of the guild, for repairing the Trinity House and Alms Houses situ- 
ate in Deptford Stront, and for finding of certain poor persons, 
brethren, and the wives of brethren of the said guild, which shall 
have fallen into decay, misery, poverty, and need, or hereafter shall 
fortune to fall into decay, misery, poverty, and need, and also for 
relief of other poor mariners and seafaring men, and other public 
purposes,” 

At concludes with confirming a former exemption to the Master, 
W ardens, and Assistants of the Corporation from the service of the 
Militia and various civil duties, and giving them powers in certain 
cases therein specified. 

Under these Charters, the only monies granted to the Corporation 
appear to be those arising from ballastage and lastage, and by de- 
crees, orders, agreements, fines, forfeitures, or otherwise, the appli- 
cation of which is strictly defined and prescribed by the grant of 
King Charles 2d, and the Charter of James 2d, last adverted to 
and the ballastage since regulated by Act of Parliament, 1 and 2 
George 4th. 


The surplus pilotage, which is a collection of extra pilotage on fo- 





a master, warden, and assistants, it gave powers to make laws and 
statutes amongst themselves, for the relief, incrense and augmentation 
of the shipping of England, to levy pains, subsidies, &c. on offenders, 
to the master, warden, and assistants, and their successors, acquire 
laws and tenements to a certain amount, to maintain a chaplain, and 
to do and perform other acts of piety, and to the community generally 
to enjoy all the franchises and privileges shipmen and mariners of 
the realm have used and enjoyed. 

This charter received successive confirmations by Edward the 6th, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. , In the Act of the 8th of Queen 
Elizabeth, after a preamble, reciting the object of the incorporation 
of the Society, and its duties of general supervision of the buoys, 
beacons, and ballastage, it is enacted, that the Corporation of the 
Trinity House may, at their own cost, make, erect, and set up any 
beacons and signs for the sea, on such places, of the sea-shore, or 
uplands near the sea-coast, or forelands of the sea, only for sea- 
marks, as to them shall seem meet. The Act goes on to make it 
penal to disturb those marks, and also authorizes the master to license 
mariners to row on the Thames. In the year 1594, Queen Elizabeth 
granted to the Corporation the lastage and ballastage of all vessels 
upon the river Thames, surrendered for the purpose by the then Lord 
High Admiral, Lord Howard, together with all the rights held by 
him in virtue of his office, of making, placing, and erecting buoys, 
signs, and beacons for the sea, with all fees and advantages thereunto 
belonging. ‘This was followed by a charter from her successor, James 
the Ist, which is grounded upon defects in preceding patents and 
grants, and the waut of a sufficient authority to govern themselves, 
and all other seafaring men and apprentices ; and directs, that from 
the guild shall be elected one master, four wardens, and eight assist- 
ants. These thirteen persons are directed to elect 18 other persons 
to be added to the guild, out of the whole company of seamen and 
mariners, making together 31 persons ; the successors of whom are 
to be called elder brethren, and all the rest of the seamen and mari- 





ners belongivg to the guild, and their successors, to be called younger | 
brethren. Such was the constitution of the Corporation under the | 
charter of James the First ; and such is its form at the present day. | 


ing to the Corporation, to which reference is made in the years 1648— | 


tee was conducted till the year 1659, when the surviving members of | 
the Corporation re-assembled and acted jointly with the Committee ; | 
after which Parliament nominated a master and a second werden, | 
(one being still sarviving,) and filled up the number of eee 
assistants, and elder brethren. The restoration followed; and, in| 
the course of a few months after the return of Charles the 2d, the | 
charter of the Corporation was renewed. By this charter the Duke | 
of Albemarle was declared master, four wardens were appointed, 
the deputies and assistants named, and the forms of election described 5 | 
by it also is granted to the Corporation the power of appointing and | 
regulating Pilots and Landsmen into and out of the river Thames ; | 
and all ancient profits, dues and duties, which at any time before, by 
lawful usage, prescription or custom, they had received or taken by 
way of Loadmanage, or Pilotage, are vested in the guild, the amount 
of which is described to be, for Loadmanage or Pilotage, two shillings 
in every 20s.; one shilling in every 10s.; eight pence for every 6s. ; 
and two pence for primage, for every man who shall serve as 4 mari- 
ner, and return into the river Thames or port of London. In pre- 
scribing the application of the certain receipts arising under the 
grants made, it says, “ they shall be to the use and commodity and 
profit of the said guild, fraternity, or brother, and for the purposes 
of repairing of the Trinity House and Alms Houses, and for the find- 
ing of certain persons, brethren, and the wives of brethren, of the 
said guild, fraternity, or brotherhood, which are fallen into decay, 
misery, poverty, and need; and also for relief of other poor mari- 
ners, or seafaring mev, such as by them or their successors shall be 
thought meet and necessary therewith to be relieved.” > 
Except by the general directions in the Charter of Henry 8th, in 








The Journals of the House of Commons contains many entries relat- | 


1644—1647 ; in which last year the charter of James was dissolved, | 
the members dispersed, and the management of the affairs of the Cor: | 
poration was transferred to a select Committee, and by that Commit: | 











respect to performing works of piety, this is the first public authority 








reign vessels entering our ports, is granted by the 52d of George 3d, 
c. 59; the produce of which is directed by the 56th section to be ap- 
plied to the relief and support of such Pilots as shall have become 
incapable of discharging their duty, from age, accident, or permanent 
infirmity. 

The Act of the 2d George 3d, gives the power of licensing boats 
on the River Thames, and directs that certain monies received under 
its authority, shall be applied towards the relief of the poor of the 
Corporation. 

By these Acts and Charters, which give to the Corporation the 
power of levying monies, the application of the surplus of the monies 
@ levied (after providing for the necessary expenditute) to chatitablé 
uses, is alone expressly authorised and directed. 

It will be observed, that among these, the Light Dues, the princi- 
pal source of the receipts of the ‘Trinity Corporation, are not men- 
tioned. Of these a comparatively small part is collected under Acts 
of Parliament, the remainder under Patents granted by the Crown, 
under the petition of persons offering to pay certain sums for the 
erection of Lights ; which dues the Crown authorises the Corporation 
to receive, as @ compensation for the erection and maintenance of the 
Lights required. 

This is the language of all the patents, and in them, with a single” 
exception, no other object whatever appears to be contemplated. 

Having enumerated the collections falling upon the shipping of the 
oo country, made under the authority of the Trinity Corporation, as 
eing :— 

Ist. Light Dues. 

2d. Lastage and Ballastage. 

3d. Trinity Dues, comprehending Buoyage, Beaconage, Load- 
manage and Primage. 

4th. Surplus Pilotage, and Fees on the granting aa annual re: 
newal of Pilot warrants. 


Your Committee will proceed to notice them in their respective 
order, with such observations as occur either on the collections them- 
selves, or on the management and administration of them :—they 
will begin with the most important one, that of the Light Dues, 


(To be continued.) 











THE THIRD REPORT OF THE 
ARY SOCIETY, 


HOME MISSION- 


[The design of this Institution, as stated in the Report, is “ the evan- 
gelization of the unenlightened inhabitants of the Towns and Villages 
of Great Britain, by the preaching of the Gospel, the distribution of 
Religious Tracts, the establishment of Prayer Mectings and Sunday 


Schools, with every other scriptural method for the accomplishment 
of this important object.”] 


GENERAL MEETING, AT THE CITY OF LONDON TAVERN, 
MAY 13, 1822. 

The great room was so crowded, that every avenue was blocked up 
before the time of beginning ; and most of the public speakers who 
were previously engaged, were unable to obtain an entrance. Two 
letters from 7. £. Buxton, Esq. announced his inability to attend, in 
consequence of his engagements in the House of Commons, but bis 
hopes that he might be able to take the Chair in the course of the 
evening. Robert Humphrey Marten, Esq. filled the Chair in his stead, 
The Rev. I. Cobbin gave out the Psalm usnally sung, “ Shine mighty 
God,” in which the thronged meeting joined with the greatest so- 
lemnity, The Rev. C. Sloper, of Hitchen, then offered up an impres- 
sive prayer, after which a number of Ministers proceeded to move 
and second the resolutions with a variety of interesting speeches. It 
was observed, with delight, by some of the Ministers, that a strikingly 
pious spirit pervaded the Assembly, and that whenever any subjects 
were mentioned referring to the influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
whatever might be connected with vital religion, they were received 
with peculiar reverence and satisfaction. The Rev. E. A. Dunn read 
the Report, the contents of which will be found gratifying to all who 
wish weil to the best interests of this kingdom. 
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LOWER Room, 


Thomas Thompson, Esq. presided. The Chair was also taken in 
this room at an early period of the evening, both rooms having been 
filled at the same time. 

EONDON TAVERN. 

Hundreds of highly respectable persons having been obliged to re- 
turn home, unable to enjoy the benevolent pleasures of the evening, 
and numbers more still pouring in, it was thought advisable to ubtain 
a third room at the Tavern opposite, and as soon as one was vacant, 
in which another meeting had been held, it was secured for the yet 
overflowing company, and the Rev. Dr. Collyer kindly took the Chair. 
Thus every thing was done that could possibly be done to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. 

The following Ministers engaged in pleading the cause of the Insti- 
tution on this delightful evening :—The Rev. Drs. Collyer and Styles, 
Messrs. G. Clayton, Pye Smith, Cockin, of Halifax, Davison, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Dewhirst, of Bury St. Edmonds, Ford, of Lyming- 
ton, Gilbart, late of Dublin, Harper, Henry, of Leith, Hooper, C. 
Hyatt, Irons, Jones, of Islington, Lacey, Leifchild, Moors, Petherick, 
of Dublin, Rayson, Sanderson, of Petherton, R. H. Shepherd, Slate, 
of Stand, near Manchester, Slatterie, of Chatham, Thomas, of High- 
gate, John Wilks, Jun. Esq. and Thomas Walker, Esq. &c. 

A liberal collection was made at the doors. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT. 


Nothing can speak more loudly in behalf of our Institution, than 
the fact that it is now but in its third year, and has sent out twenty-two 
Missionaries, besides the large aid it has furnished in many instances 
to enable zealous Ministers to propagate the Gospel in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. 

Since the last year, seven Missionaries have been added to those 
previously employed. The Rev. John Scolt is situated amidst a teem- 
ing population in Weardale and Teasdale, on the borders of North- 
umberland and Durham; another Minister is also aided in propagat- 
ing the Gospel in the latter county, and both are labouring with much 
zeal, and it is believed with success. It is gratifying to the Society 
that the Ministers of the Durham aud Northumberland Association 
have acknowledged these labours in a most agreeable manner, and 
testified a very cordial feeling of respect to ‘The Home Missionary 
Society for the attention and aid it has afforded to the County of 
Durham. 

Mr. John Johnson has, at the request of the Somerset Association, 
been fixed over a station of great importance near Taunton. At Nor- 
ton and Kingston, places of worship were previously erected by the 
zeal and liberality of neighbouring Ministers and private Christians, 
and the Missionary commenced his labours there immediately after 
the opening. His success has been so great, as to call forth the 
warmest gratitude to God from those Ministers more immediately 
concerned, and also that of the Committee. In one of the Chapels 
he has nearly two hundred hearers, and in the other nearly three 
hundred ; and in both, galleries are wanted. He also preaches in 
seven other Villages, in most of which he is well attended, and has 
several prosperous Sunday Schools. 

Mr. Walter Lowrie labours under the direction of the Wilts Asso- 
ciation, and is fixed at Cricklade, where however he has relinquished 
a portion of his labours, as far as prudence would allow, in conse- 
p wages of a zealous and Evangelical Minister officiating in the Church, 

e object of the Society not being to establish any sect or party, but 
only to spread the knowledge of “ the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God.” The testimonials in favour of this labourer are highly gratify- 
iog to the Society ; and from the Report made at the last half-yearly 
meeting of the Wilts Association, held at Trowbridge, your Committee 
learn the following particulars: “In some parts of the country he has 
met with attention and ready acquiescence, in other parts he has been 
received with a determined denial, and an unyielding opposition. 
Having fought his way through surrounding difficulties, and threatened 
dangers, he has now an open door for preaching the Gospel in twelve 
Villages, containing together a population of almost ten thousund seta 
He preaches ten times in the week, five on the Sabbath, and every 
evening but Saturday evening, riding thirly miles on the Lord's day, 
and twenty every day besides ; making an average of one hundred and 
Jifty every week. He has distributed more than four thousand Tracts, 
and visited more than two thousand families, preaching from house to 
house. There is every reason to believe that his labours have proved 
savingly effectual to nine persons, and as many more have been dili- 
gently inquiring after the way of salvation. He has not loitered in 
the vineyard, but faithfully employing the talents given him by God, 
has diligently sought to turn sinners from darkness to light, and from 
the error of their ways to the wisdom of the just.” 

The very destitute situation of many Villages in the North of De- 
von, has induced the Committee to send a third Missionary into that 
county. Mr. John Poole resides at Bow, near Crediton, and labours 
in nine Villages. The encouragement he receives is very great, and 
in some places the people flock to hear the Gospel ‘‘ as doves to the 
windows.” The three Missionaries of the Society now occupy a con- 
tinned line from the North to the centre of their lately destitute coun- 
try, embracing no less than (wenty-siz Villages, to most of which they 
pay attention every week. 

Mr. Thomas William Wilson is fixed at Mattishall, near East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk. At this place there is a substantial mecting-house, 
capable of holding upwards of three hundred persons; and there are, 
taking Mattishall for the centre, and describing a circle of five miles 
distant, twenty-four or more Villages, besides several Greens and 
Hamlets, and a population of at least seven or eight thousand souls. 
In nearly all these Villages your Committee have reason to believe 
that the aids of its Missionary are required—to ten of them Mr. Wil- 
son has obtained access. 

Mr. William Joseph has recently been sent to the town of Market 
Deeping, in Lincoln, where there is a good place of worship, and 
where there are many surrounding Villages that call for the sympathy 
and aids of the Society. The place at Market Deeping is, on a Sab- 
bath evening, full of attentive hearers, amounting to about four hun- 
dred, Mr. Joseph having been but a very short time on his station, 
has not yet gained admittance to many Villages, but he says, “ When 
I think of the work cut out for me in this wide field of labour, I wish 
to be employed in twenty directions at once.” Mr. Joseph particularly 
regrets the want of Teachers to enable him to establish Sunday 
Schools. He has ascertained, by distributing Tracts among the Vil- 
lagers, that at least one-third of tle adults in the neighbourhood cannot 
read at all; and he mentions the following painful circumstance, “ de- 
livering Tracts one Gay iu the Village of Glinton, four miles from this 
place, | found a family of twelve individuals, father and mother, and 
ten children, not one of whom could read! How lamentable ! and how 
great must be their consequent ignorance of all that is good !” 

Wymondeley Academy has supplied the Society with an acceptable 
and zealous Missionary in Mr. W. R. Baker, who nas, under the most 
favourable circumstances, commenced his labours on The Isle of Man, 
and who finds so ample a field before him, that he is already calling for 
more help for thousands whe in another part of the Island are perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge. Mr. Baker has commenced the erection 
af a Chapel at Ramsey, where the spirit of hearing is very great, 
where his labours seem to have been blest, and where he hopes soon 
to establish an interest which will cither wholly relieve the sacs 
from being burdened with his maintenance, or considerably diminis 
the expense of the station. 

Mr. John Williams has been placed under the Rev. D. Francis, of 
Endtow, with a view to receive some suitable instruction for his work, 








So e 


and is at the same time engaged in preaching the Gospel in the sur- apparently ina confidential manner, said he would tell her the truth 


rounding Villages. 


} 


his license was that morning expired, and every thing he had was 


Mr. William Rhead is appointed to labour in Dorsetshire, at the | liable to be seized if he met with an officer or an informer, and to 


request of the Dorset Association. The sphere of action which he 
will occupy is Maiden-Newton, situated a few miles to the North on 
the great western road, a parish containing a population of about 


; 


avoid such a misfortune he was determined to dispose of them on any 
terms, and would Jet her have any article ske. fancied at her own 
price. The temptation was irresistible ; she saw the means of exciting 


eight hundred, and a@ central point between Bridgport, Beaminster, | the admiration or the envy of all her acquaintance in her power, and 
and Dorchester, from which the Missionary may easily reach some | determined on laying out the last shilling of her earnings in the pur- 


Villages of importance that seem to demand attention. 
(To be continued.) 








ECONOMICAL AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


chase of such high gratifications. After as much examination of the 
valuables presented to her choice as the time would admit, she ex- 
pressed a wish to become the possessor of an Indian camel's hair 
shawl, French ditto, and an engine-turned gold watch—all articles 
of exquisite beauty. The generous dealer praised her taste, and as- 


No. I.” London Provident Institution, or Sarings Bank, in Bishops- | sured ber the articles she had chosen were well worth 50L. or 6OL.; 
gate Charch-yard. This Institution has now been established about | and having ascertained the strength of her purse, which contained 
six years, and from the 22d of July, 1816, the first day of its being | no more than six sovereigns, said that sooner than disappoint her, as 
opened, to the Ist of April, 1822, the amount of deposits and interest | he saw she had set her heart on them, and he was afraid he should 


credited to depositors has been as follows :— 
Deposits. £ 8. 

















Three Quarters to Ist April, 1817, _ - - 6,257] 11,611 9 2 
Year to ditto - - 1818, - - $531] 36,665 1 | 
Ditto - : - : 18l¥,  - - 9449] 43,662 11 1 
Ditto - - - . 1820, - - 10,764; 46,953 0 4 
Ditto - - - - 182!, - - 11,580] 67,013 10 11 
Ditto - - - - 1822, - > 15,438 | 98,104 1 2 
62,069 | 294,009 14 2 
Deduct Re-payments to Depositors— 
Three Quarters to Ist April, 1817, —- : 368 2,746 2 9 
Year to ditto - . 1818, - - 877 9,114 9 9 
Ditto * ad ° ? 1819, e bs 1 406 17,985 12 10 
Ditto - - - : 1820, - - 2,944) 42,976 18 7 
Ditto - - - - 1821, - - 2,888] 36,651 2 1 
Ditto - - : - 1822,  - - 3,239] 45,780 3 8 
11,722 | 155,254 9 8 
Investments due to Depositors - ‘ - - £138,756 4 6 





No. If. Penny Savings Bank, with a Working Fund. —Three Banks 
of this kind have been established, one in London, one at Epsom, and 
one at Ipswich. The plan was originally devised by a lady of the 
name of Rosinson, for the instruction and employment of poor girls 
in needlework ; and it was first carried into effect in the year 1818, 
since which period it has gone on with increasing success. 

The fund is formed by, 1. Weekly deposits of children, at 1d. or 
2d. each ; 2. Subscriptions of 5s. per annum, for boys and infants; 
3. Donations of benefactors; 4. Money paid by ladies for plain work ; 
and 5. Interest on deposits placed in a Savings Bank. 

The expenditure is incurred for, 1: Dowlas, calico, check, &c. to be 
worked up into articles of plain clothing ; 2. Small rewards given to 
the girls who work best; 3. Hire of a room to meet in once a week, 
and expenses incident thereto ; and 4. Books and paper for keeping 
the accounts. 

A Committee of Ladies attend in turn to cut out the work, deliver 
it weekly to the girls to be made up, receive it from them when done, 
and determine on those whom it is proper to reward. 

The parents or friends of the girls specify beforehand the articles 
of clothing in which they wish the amount of their deposits and their 
earnings for work to be returned ; which articles are charged at the 
cost price of the cloth, without any charge for making it; that ex- 
pense being liquidated hy the donations for work. 

The peculiar advantages which this plan holds out, are as follows: 

1. The superiority of aiding industry, to the accustomed mode of 
giving charity. . 

2. Improvement in needlework, while filling up idle time. 

3. An incitement to honesty, Gp fai returning the work in- 
trusted with. 

4. Inculcating cleanliness and civility, by frequent attendance at 
the Bauk. 

5. Affording strong clothing at cost price, a vast help to mothers 
whose time is occupied by gaining a livelihood. 

6. To induce fathers to the habit of saving, by appropriating, weekly, 
a few pence, which return with satisfaction in apparel to his family 
at Christmas. 

7. A happy means of teaching children to work for their parents, 
ae or infant sisters, themselves being clothed at parish, or other 
schools. 

8. Providing girls in service with linen, &c. by a part of their small 
wages being paid quarterly into the Bank. 

‘. — kept with the Depositors and Subscribers to the Fund in 
ondon :— 











1819. 1820. 1821. 
&. « d. 1. «.é.' tes. 2 
Weekly deposits of ld.or2d. 22 2 2 |33 O11 [41 11 6 
Annual subscriptions of 5s. 77 4 910 3 |10 7 0 
Earnings of Girls by work 6 & 44/1012 14/12 1 6 
Claims for reward - - 08 6 015 4 
86 14 104/52 12 14/6416 4 
Value returned in Clothes 36 14 108/52 3 84/64 0 O 
Cash paid in rewards 0 8 6 015 6 
36 14 104} 52 12 13/6415 4 











The additional expense of the fund in London for the last year, 
made up by donations, &c. was not more than fen guineas—a small 
sum indeed, when we consider that it produced 571 articles of clothing, 
which were received by one hundred and twenty-seven juvenile de- 
positors ! 

The cost prices of the different articles are, night-caps, 24d. to 44d. ; 
stuff petticoats, Is. 3U. to 3s. 84d. ; flannel ditto, Is. 24d. to 3s. Jd. ; 
shifts, 64d. to 2s. 2d.; shirts, 1s. 9d. to 3s. 7d.; frocks, ls. 6d. to 7s. 
24d.; pinbefores, 73d. to Is. 54d.; aprons, Ll4d. to 1s. 10}d. &e. 

The London establishment is carried on at No. 39 Charles-street, 
Hatton-garden. 











Police. 


Usion Harr—On Saturday a young woman named Mary Levick, 
who lives as housemaid with Mr. Oakley, Cottage-row, Walworth, 
applied to the sitting magistrate, and related the following tale of 
woe :—On Friday last, a person carrying a bundle, and having the 
appearance of a hawker, knocked at her master's door, which she 
opened. The man, with apparent eagerness told her he had in his 
bundle a variety of articles which he knew would suit ber, and of 
which he would give her a bargain. She replied she did not want to 
buy, and was proceeding to shut the door, when he hastily entered 
the hall, and in a moment opening his bundle, displayed a quantity 
of the most dazzling finery, India camel’s hair shawls, French shawls 
of the most showy paiterns, ladies’ dresses, watches, jewellery, &c. 
The poor girl, thinking he had mistaken her for the mistress of the 
house aod a lady of fortune, told him her real station, and that every 
thing he had to dispose of was quite out of her reach, The dealer, 





have bad luck if he left her grieving for their loss, and as a punish- 


d.' nent, might fall into the hands of some cursed informer, who would 


take the whole from him, he would let her have them for what she 


6\ had. The girl, it may be well supposed, was delighted, and gladly 


exchanged her sovereigns for the means of shining so far beyond any 
former expectation. The wary dealer took a hasty leave, anxious, 
he said, to dispose of the remainder of his stock. The purchaser, as 
was natural, did not long delay to make known her good fortune to 
her fellow-servanis, who were all astonished at hearing that articles 
so rich were bought for a price so small: one of them, however, more 
experienced than the rest, remembering that all is not gold {hat glit- 
ters, advised her to take her purchases to tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood who dealt in such articles, to ascertain their real value. 
She did so, and with feelings which we shall not attempt to describe, 
discovered that both the Indian shawl and the French shawl might be 
bought for 20s. and that the fine engine-turned gold watch was worth 
still less. On this discovery every search that was possible was made 
for the hawker, but he had completely disappeared, and the con. 
plainant applied at the office in the hope that the police might be abie 
to apprehend him. The magistrate expressed his regret that the com- 
plainant should have been so credulous, and gave the officers direc- 
tions to have a strict look out for the fellow by whom she had been 
imposed on, and of whose person she left a description. 
——— — 

RamscGate, Oct. 1.—This town has been very full during the season, 
but nearly all the company have now Ieft it, and retursed to winter 
quarters. The bathing conveniences might possibly be improved ; and 
as regards the assemblies, we are confident that if the price of tickets 
was enhanced, the company would be wuch more select and gentee!. 
Even Mr. Chessire, the cheesemonger’s daughters, from ‘I ooley-strect, 
turn up their noses, and cry, “ La! who would go to a four shilling 
ball? All the swulgar people in Ramsgate wiil be there.” The ma- 
nagers should be aware that the cils, who annually revolve through 
our orbit, have mighty notions of themselves ; and that old Discount’s 
son, from that part of the minories terminating on Rag Fair, has plenty 
of the monish, and, when out of sight of London smoke, wishes to pass 
for a Bon«!-street swell of the first water. 


<i —— 


Anecdote of the Court—When His Majesty was in Edingburgh, and 
after he had held the Levee, dressed, out of compliment to his Nortt» 
ern subjects, “in the garb of old Gaul,” it became a matter of et 
quette discussion, whether or not it would be proper to hold the Draw- 
ing Room in the same uniform of plaid and kilt. The Peeresses and 
other ladies held a Council upon the subject, at which opinions ran 
almost universally against this mode of adorning the Royal person. Jk 
was observed, however, that Lady H******* had said nothing, and as 
she has great influence, her judgment was solicited. “Why, (replied 
she) I am sorry, Ladies, to differ so much from all your sentiments ; 
but it does appear to me, that as His Majesty is to stay so short « 
while with us, we ought certainly to see as much of him as we cun ‘" 








Che Drama, 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


This Theatre opened last night, for the season, with that successful 
mass of vulgarity called Tom and Jerry. It was followed by a new 
Burletta entitled The New Marriage Act ; but as it entirely failed, we 
are spared the trouble of a detailed exposture of its miserable cov- 
ceits and common-place slang. ‘There were two first appearances, a 
Mr. Brown, who played Mr. Green with becoming insipidity, and 2 
Miss Dyer, who possesses rather a genteel figure, and evinces a ca 
pacity which will render her an acquisition to the theatre. She had 
but little to do in the new Burletta, and we have to regret the disac- 
vantage to which she was exposed by its failure. There was, however, 
some novelty during the evening; namely, three speeches from ttre 
Manager. ‘The first was occupied in accounting for the absence of a 
Mr. Wacsovurn, who was to have played Dusty Bob in Tom and Jerry 
Mr. W. was detained at the Haymarket in consequence of some pre- 
vious engagement there; but the Manager assured the audience here 
that he certainly considered Mr. WaLBourn as one of the Adelphi 
Company, and that he should speedily appear before them. More 
at present he could not say in point of delicacy than this, that if any 
interruption were offered to Mr. WaLBourn’s playing here, it might 
probably lead toa suit at law.—The second speech was made in 
apologising for Mr. Warnxcn, who in consequence of an accident, was 
not able to play the part assigned him in the new Burletta. The 
Manager threw himself on the indulgence of his patrons, and begged 
they would allow Mr. Joun Rervr to read the part. A voice from 
the gallery cried out “To be sure ;” the audience silently acquiesced, 
and he retired. ‘The occasion of the third speech was not so fortunate ; 
it was pronounced, when cries of “ Withdraw, withdraw the piece,” 
were vociferated from all quarters. To do the Manager justice, he 
promptly attended to the call, and after mildly stating how well dis- 
posed the proprietors were to gratify the public, and the loss sustained 
to the piece by the absence of Mr. Wrencu, he eoncluded by saying, 
the Burletta should be revised and altered ; or, if the audience wished, 
be altogether withdrawn. The latter alternative was the only thing 
left and we are inclined to think the inconveniences of the ew Mar- 
riage Act (whatever they may be) will not be again extended to the 
performers or the audiences of the Adelphi Theatre. We have seldom 
found Managers to be very clever orators; while, unfortunately, it 
generally happens that their cacoethes loquendi is in proportion to their 


| inability to public speaking. 








: — 
EPIGRAM, FROM THE ITALIAN OF PANANTL 
«“ Pentiti a un dissoluto moribondo.” 


« Repent, my son,” a friar said 
To the sick patient on his bed. 
1 saw the demon on the watch 
« At the stairs’ foot, thy soul te catch.” 
& What was he like ?” the sick man cried : 
® Why, like an ass,” the monk replied. 
* An ass!” the sick man mutter’d, “ Pshaw | 








« ‘Twas your own shadow flat you saw,” G. M. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, Oczs. 5. 


Crown. Office, Oct. 5. 
MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN THIS PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 


Borough of Oxford.—Charles Ross, Esq. in the room of Most Hon, 
the Marquess of Londonderry, deceased. 


PER ALBION, 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1822. 
































There has been no arrival from Ene@Lanp since our 
last, consequently we have nothing farther on the affairs of 
Evrore to lay before our readers. We subjoin, however, the 
following very interesting comments from the Courier of the 
7th of October on the subject of the Congress at Verona. 
After wading through a prodigious mass of vague conjecture, 
as well as misrepresentation, it is truly gratifying to meet with 
the sensible aod judicious remarks in question. 

«& We are sure that the Congress will disappoint every thing Ulira — 
We areconfident that it will not recommend, that it will not sanction, 
that it will not suffer any appeal to the sword, to inculcate its princi- 


ples and to enforce its decrees. 
“The Congress has to soothe, not to irritate—to heal, not to 


wound—to promote peace, not to inflict war. It is to bind and knit 
together more closely the bonds of union between the nations of Eu- 
rope. We cannot imagine any principle of aggression that can or will 
form the subject of their deliberations. No words, but those of peace, 
are likely to be heard from the Sanctuary, Spain may be admonished 
to profit by the experience of the miseries of the revolutionary doc- 
trines in a neighbouring kingdom; to listen to the lessons of experi- 
ence, and to the voice of rratitude, but to expect no active interference 
in her internal affairs in favor of either party, unless the attempt to 
carry revolutionary principles beyond her own territories, or to put in 
peril the lives of her Sovereioen and his family. 

« We will venture to affirm, that the power of Great Britain will 
not be called into offensive action inthe affairs of Spain. The conduct 
of Great Britain, indeed, has been clearly and broadly traced in the 
declaration of her Government during the last session of Parliament. 
Moderation and Neutrality cre her device. And the foreign journals 
were equally impertinent and ill-informed, that attempted to persuade 
Europe that England had made any declaration to the Spanish Go- 
verniment, of her intention to aphold, by her arms and her influence, 
the present system of affairs against any attack, internal or external 

“ France, to be sure, is in more immediate contact with Spain ; 
but we have reason to believe that her government will not gratify the 
wishes of the Ultras of any party. In those wise and moderate prin- 
ciples we are persuaded, she will at all times fio@d a strenmeous and 
sincere ally and supporter in the system of his Majesty’s Government 
in England. ‘These two great countries are most intimately allied, for 
the purposes of peace and the most cordial and amicable intercourse 
between all nations ; and they are cither allied or connected with every 
other government, for the same purpose and with the same views. 
We believe that so far from having any reason to feel apprehensions 
with respect to the Congress, every state in Europe will have cause 
to say of that august assembly, that the cementing and confirming of 
peace and good will between all people were the only causes of its 
convocation, and the sole objects of its labours.” 

Seiten oe 


On Monday the 2d inst. the Seventeenth Congress of the 
United States assembled in Washington, and on Tuesday the 
3d, the President communicated his Message. 

The most interesting passage to our countrymen in this 
document, which we have given entire, is that which recom- 
imends to Congress an increase of the import duties on 
foreign manufactures. We also learn from it, that a Conven- 
tion has been concluded between Great Britain and the 
Unitep Srares, under the friendly mediation of the Emrr- 
nor ALEXANDER, to prescribe the mode by which the first ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Ghent shall be carried into effect in con- 
formity to the Emprror’s decision, already made public. 

The Messace affords nothing further on the Colonial Trade 
than was contained in the Presipent’s Proclamation of 
August last, and the Treasury Circunar of September. 





His Majesty’s brig Dotterel, Captain Hoare, arrived in this 
port on Saturday, from Bermuda, with the mail for the Walsh- | 
ingham Packet. The Dotterel returns to Bermuda the first 
fair wind, ; 

His Majesty’s ship Tyne is reported to have had a severe 
engagement with the Pirates in the West Indies, and to have 
captured twenty-nine of them. The accounts add that the 
Tyne lost 12 men in the affair. 


- 





The Mexican Ambassador to the United States has arrived 
at Philadelphia. 


—— 


There has been several falls of snow already at Quebec, and 
the inhabitants have began to use their winter carriages. On 
the 25th of last month the thermometer was nearly at Zero. 


We have omitted to state that Fonthill Abb 
luables have been 
sale, for 350,0001. 


and all its va- 
purchased by a Mr. Farquhar, at private 








— 





Paris Monthly Review, an Eno.isn wor 


published in the 
Frencu capital. 





general thanksgiving and prayer. 





THE THEATRE. 


Mr. Matnews on Monday performed his "Mail Coach Adventures, 
which was followed by the afterpiece of Monsieur Tonson. On Wed- 
nesday he gave his Youthful Days, and repeated his odd adventures 
in the Polly Packet ; and on Friday he performed Goldfinch, in which 
he shines so conspicuously, for the third time. ‘The houses, although 
not so crowded as formerly, are still very respectably attended. His 
engagement has been quite a long one. 





Mr. Puruipes, the celebrated vocalist, is on a short engage- 
ment at the Boston Theatre. 





We have to apologize for the omission of the Irish head in 
this number, owing to the great space occupied by the Presi- 
dent’s Message. We trust, too, that the notice we have taken 
of the celebration of Sv. ANDREw’s Day, in this. city and in 
Baltimore, will satisfy our Scorca readers until next week, 
when, no doubt, further arrivals will enable us again to present 
them with something interesting from Juld Reekie. 

—=_—— 
CELEBRATION OF ST. ANDREW’S DAY IN NEW. 
YORK. 

On Saturday last the Members of the ancient and honorable 
fraternity of the St. Andrew’s Society dined together at the 
City Hotel. The pleasure of the evening was very much 
enhanced by the introduction of two officers of His Ma- 
jesty’s brig Dotterel, just arrived from Bermuda. They 
were placed near the President, and complimented with “ T'he 
British Navy” from the chair. Lt. Duncan then gave ‘“ The 
American Navy.” Both toasts were fullowed with loud ap- 
plauses, 

The following gentlemen are appointed officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year: 

Archibald Gracie, Esq. President. John Graham, Esq. First Vice- 
President. Alex. S$. Glass, Esq. second ditto. Samuel Campbell, Esq. 
Treasurer. Peter Hattrick, John Johnson, George Laurie, William 
Stewart, James Boyd, jun. and Andrew Foster, Managers. The Rev. 
Dr. A. M‘Leod, and the Rev. Mr. Stark, Chaplains. Dr. Hugh M‘Lean, 
Physician. John J. Palmer, Secretary, and John Laurie, assistant do. 


TOASTS. 

1. The Birth Day of St. Andrew—Honour to those who 
honour it. 

2. Scotland—Her sons can never forget her. 

3. The United States of America—The country of our 
adoption, may it ever prosper. 

4, The President of the United States. 

; . ag King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
reland. 

6. The Vice President of the United States. 

7. The Governor of the state of New-York. 

8. The Mayor and Corporation of the city of New-York. 

9. The memories of Washington and Hamilton—Partners 
in danger and in glory. 

10. The memories of Bruce dd Wallace—Dear to every 
Scottish heart. 

11. Auld Lang Syne. 

12. Education—The basis and ornament of freedom. 

13. The absent Members of this Society. 

14. All Benevolent Societies. 

15. The bonny Lasses of the twa’ Workls. 

16. Weel tum’d daffin. 

17. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be 
wi’ us a’, 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By the President. The American Navy, and the memory 
of the brave Allen, who has fallen in a service the most honor- 
able and meritorious that the Navy of Christian powers can 
be engaged in. 

By the first Vice-President, The memory of the lamented 
author of Tam O’Shanter. 

By the second Vice-President. ‘The memory of our pious 
Saint—May his sons cordially unite in the promotion of bene- 
volent objects. 

By Mr. Halliday. The cause of Greece—It calls for sympa- 
thies from every Christian bosom. 

By Robert L. Wilson. South American Independence— 
May it neither be retarded by foes from without, nor dissen- 
tions from within. 

By Samuel Campbell. Rational Liberty—Consistent with 
good order in society, without usurpation. 

By Mr. Robert Gracie. Scottish literature and Scottish 
arms-—Both have alike excited the admiraticn of the werld. 

By Mr. Maywood. The health of the greatest genius of the 
= age, the most illustrious son of Scotland, Sir Walter 

cott. 

By Mr. Hattrick. Scotia’s rights and Scotia’s laws. 

By John Lang. The three G’s of the St. Andrew’s Society 
of the state of New-York. 

[The initials of the three principal officers of the Society is 
understood to be the solution of this enigma. 

By Mr. M’Conochie. The beautiful and virtuous daughters 
of old Scotland. 

By Dr. Bartlett. The Scottish Thistle—Never stained by 
cowardice from Bannockburn to Waterloo. 

By Mr. Dyson. The memory of St. Ninian. 

In the course of the evening Tam O'Shanter was very admi- 
rably recited by Mr. Maywood of the Theatre. 

a 

CELEBRATION OF ST. ANDREW’S DAY IN BALTIMORE. 

After the business of the Society had been gone through, the mem- 
bers, with their guests, sat down to a splendid dinner. As soon as the 
cloth was removed, the following toast was given by the President »— 

The Memory of our late worthy. and revered President, Roser 
Griumor, Esq. May every son of St. Andrew so live and so die.— 


Honourable, generous, and just—his memory revered and respected 
after death. ‘ 





Our readers will find another interesting extract from the 


Thursday last was observed by the State of New-York as a day of 





December 7, 





The members all rising, the 
marked respect. 
An Ode, composed for the occasion by Mr. Pattison, was then re- 
cited, which we must defer till next week. 
After which, the following toasts were given, some of which were 
accompanied by appropriate songs :— 
Ist. The Day. 
2d. The Land o’ Cakes, and the Land we live in— 
The Croishtarish is now at rest, 
Let’s pray the war fiend fe’er be dress’d 
In sic an ither bluidy vest, 














———— 


sentiment was repeated, and drank with 


kindred gore :— 
May the neist cause o’ sic a pest, 
The de’il ride o'er. 
3d. The fair daughters of Columbia and Albion— 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O! what were man—a world, without a sun. 
4th. The immortal memory of Washington— 
First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen * 
5th. The immortal memory of Bruce and Wallace— 
We sing the fight when Wallace led, 
And boast the field th’ invader fled, 
To our children point the warrior’s bed 
On gory Baniockburn. 
(Sonc—* Scot’s wha hae wi Wallace bled.”) 
6th. The Scottish Exile—Born a freeman, whatever may be his 
rank, he has walked forth in his own majesty—he has trod our ne 
tive heather—he has breathed the pure air of our blue mountains— 
the sun may have risen shrouded in white mist, yet the lavorock was 
high in the heavens—the day may have been bleak, and cheerless, 
and lowring, but the gloaming was ushered in by a glorious flood of 
gold and living light— So be it with him. 
7th. Love of our Native Country !—which, like filial affection, flows 
a pure, a holy, and a vivifying stream. He who is destitute of it is 
accursed—a reproach to his species—his eye blights every blossom, 
and his hand sears every good fruit—his very breath is pestilence, 
and the water he tastes become the waters of bitterness. 
8th. The Scottish Character !—Love to the fair, honor to the parent, 
and respect to the aged ! 
9th. Our Native Thistle !--May it take root, and flourish, and blos- 
som here, in the same strength, and bristlig pride, and purple glory, 
that it does oure bye yonder, aye retaining its motto—“ Nemo mé€ im- 
pune lacessit.” 
10th. The Sons of St. Andrew throughout the world—may nane 
o’ them want a fu’amry, and a reaming quegh on this day. 
We sce the Scottish exile tann’d, 
By many a far and foreign clime, 
Bend o’er this home-spun verse and weep, 
In memory of his native land, 
With love that scorns the lapse of time, 
And ties that stretch beyond the deep. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Many causes unite to make your present meeting peculiarly interesf- 
ing to your constituents. The operation of our laws, on the various 
subjects to which they apply, with the amendments which they occa- 
sionally require, imposes, annually, an important duty on the Repre- 
sentatives of a free people. Our system has happily advanced to such 
maturity, that Lam not aware that your cares, in that respect, will be 
augmented. Other causes exist which are highly interesting to the 
whole civilized world, and to no portion of it more so, in certain views, 
than to the United States. Of these causes, and of their bearing on 
the interests of our Union, I shall communicate the sentiments which 
I have formed, with that freedom which a sense of duty dictaes. Tt 
is proper, however, to invite yonr attention, in the first instance, 10 
those concerns respecting which legislative provision is thought to be _ 
particularly urgent, : 

On the 24th of June last, a convention of navigation and commerce 
was concluded, in this city, between the United States and France, by 
ministers duly authorised for the purpose. The sanction of the Exe- 
cutive having been given to this convention, under a conviction that, 
taking all its stipulations into view, it rested essentially on a basis of 
reciprocal and equal advantage, | deemed it my duty, in compliance 
with the authority vested in the Executive, by the second section of 
the act of the last session, of the 6th May, concerning navigation, to 
suspend, by proclamation, until the end of the next session of Con- 
gress, the operation of the act entitled “ An act to impose a new ton- 
nage duty on French ships and vessels, and for other purposes,” and’ 
to suspend, likewise, all other duties on French vessels, or the goods 
imported in them, which exceeded the duties on American vessels, and 
on similar goods imported in them. I shall submit this ¢onvention 
forthwith to the Senate for its advice and consent as to the ratifi- 
cation. 

Since your last session, the prohibition which had been imposed on 
the commerce between the United States and the British colonies, in 
the West Indies and on this continent, has likewise been removed. 
Satisfactory evidence having been adduced, that the ports of those 
colonies had been opened to the vessels of the United States by an act 
of the British Parliament, bearing date on the 24th of June last, on 
the conditions specified therein, I deemed it proper, in cempliance 
with the provision of the first section of the act of the last session, 
above recited, to declare, by proclamation, bearing date on the 24th 
of August last, that the ports of the United States should thencefor- 
ward, and until the end of the next session of Congress, be open to 
the vessels of Great Britain employed in that trade, under the limita- 
tion specified in that proclamation. 

A doubt was entertained whether the act of Congress applied to 
the British colonies on this continent, as well as to those in the West- 
Indies ; but, as the act of Parliament opened the intercourse equally 
with both, and it was the manifest intention of Congress, as well as 
the obvious policy of the United States, that the provisions of the act 
of Parliament should be met, in equal extent, on the part of the United 
States, and as also the act of Congress was supposed to vest in the 
President some discretion in the execution of it, lL thought it advisable 
to give it a corresponding construction. 

Should the constitutional sanction of the Senate be given to the rati- 
fication of the convention with France, legislative provision will be 
| necessary to carry it fully into effect, as it likewise will be to continut 
in force, on such conditions as may be deemed just and proper, tlre 
intercourse which has been opened between the United States and the 
British colonies. Every light in the possession of the Executive will, 
in due time, be communicated on both subjects. 

Resting essentially on a basis of reciprocal and equal advantage, it 
has been the objeet of the Executive, in transactions with other powers, 
to meet the propositions of each with a liberal spirit, believing that 
thereby the interest of our country would be most effectually promoted. 
This course has been systematically pursued in the late occurrences 
with France and Great Britain, and in strict accord with the views of 
the legislature. A confident hope is entertained, that, by the arrange- 
ment thus commenced with each, all differences respecting navigation 
and commerce with the dominions in question, will be adjusted, and a 
solid foundation be laid for an active and permanent intercourse, 
which will prove equally advantageous to both parties. 

The decision of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, on 
the question submitted to him by the United States and Great Brith!n, 
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concerning the construction of the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, 
has been received. A convention has since been concluded, between 
the parties, under the mediation of His Imperial jajesty, to prescribe 
the mode by which-that article shall be carried?imto effect, in con. 
formity with thatdecision. [| shall submit this’¢BAivention to the Se- 
nate for its advice and consent, as to the ratification, and, if obtained, 
shall inmediately bring the subject before Congress, for such provi- 
sions as may require the interposition of the Legislature 

In compliance with an act of the last session, a Territorial Goyern- 
ment has been established in Florida, on the principles of our system 
By this act the inhabitants are secured in the full enjoyment of their 
rights and liberties, and t» admission into the Union, with equal parti- 
cipation in the Government with the original States, on the condition 





heretofore prescribed to other Territories. By a clause in the ninth 

article of the Treaty with Spain, by which that Territory was ceded | 
to the United States, it is stipulated that satisfaction shall be made | 
for the injuries, if any, which, by process of law, shall be established | 
to have been suffered, by the Spanish officers, and individual Spanish 
inhabitants, by the late operatioas of our troops, in Florida. No pro- 
vision having yet been made, to carry that stipulation into effect, it is 
submitted to the consideration of Congress, whether it will not be pro- 
per to vest the competent power ia the District Court at Pensacola, or 
im some tribunal, to be specially organised for the purpose. 

The fiscal operations of the year have been more successful than 
had been anticipated at the commencement of the last session of Con- 

ess. 

The receipts into the Treasury during the three first quarters of the 
year, have exceeded the sum of fourteen millions, seven hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars. The payments made at the Treasury dur- 
ing the same period have exceeded twelve millions two hundred and 
seventy nine thousand dollars ; leaving in the Treasury on the 30th 
day of September last, (including one million one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand five huadred and ninety-two dollars and twenty-four 
cents, which were in the Treasury on the first day of January last,) a 
sum exceeding four millions one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. 

Beside discharging all demands for the current service of the year, 
ineluding the interest and reimbursement of the public debt, the six per 
cent. stock of 1796, amounting to eighty thousand dollars, has been 
redeemed. It is estimated that, after defraying the current expenses 
of the present quarter, and redeeming the two millions of six per 
cent. stock of 1820, there will remain in the Treasury, on the first day 
of January next, nearly three millions of dollars. It is estimated that 
the gross amount of duties which have been secured, from the first of 
January to the 30th of September last, has exceeded nineteen inillions 
Give hundred thousand dollars, and the amount for the whole year will 
probably not fall short of twenty-three millions of dollars. 

Of the actual force in service under the present Military Establish- 
ment, the posts at which it is stationed, and the condition of each post, 
a report from the Secretary of War, which is now communicated, will 

ive a distinct idea. By like reports, the state of the Academy at 

est Point will be seen,as well as the progress which has been made 

in the Fortifications along the coast, and at the National Armories and 
Arsenals. 

The position on the Red River, and that at the Sault of St. Marie, 
are the only new posts that have been taken. ‘These posts, with those 
already occupied inthe interior, are thought to be well adapted to the 
protection of our frontiers. All the force, not placed in the garrisons 
along the coast, and in the ordinance depots, and indispensably neces- 
sary there, is placed on the frontiers. 

The organization of the several corps composing the army is 
As to admit its expansion to a great extent, in case of emergency, the 
officers carrying with them all the light which they posses to the new 
corps, to which they might be appointed. 

With the organization of the staff, there is equal cause to be satis- 
fied. By the concentration of every branch, with its chief in this city, 
in the presence of the Department, and with a grade in the chief mili- 
tary station, to keep alive and cherish a military spirit, the greatest 
promptitude in the execution of orders, with the greatest economy and 
efficiency, are secured. The same view is taken of the Military Acad- 
emy. Good order is preserved in it, and the youth are well instructed 
in every science connected with the great objects of the institution. 
They are also well trained and diciplined in the practical parts of the 
profession. It has always been found difficult to control the ardor in- 
separable from that early age, in such manner as to give it a proper 
direction. The rights of manhood are too often claimed, prematurely, 
in pressing which too far, the respect which is duc to age, and the 
obedience necessary to a course of study and instruction, in every 
such institution, are sometimes lost sight of. The great object to be 
accomplished is the restraint of that ardor, by such wise regulations 
and government, as, by directing all the energies of the youthful mind 
to the attainment of useful knowledge, will keep it within a just subor- 
dination, and at the same time elevate it to the highest purposes. 
his object seems to be essentially attained in this institution, and 
with great advantage to the Union. 

The Military Academy forms the basis, in regard to science, on 
which the Military establishment rests. It furnishes annually, after 
due examination, and on the report of the Academic Staff, many well 
inturmed youths, to fill the vacancies which occur io the several corps 
of the army, while others, who retire to private life, carry with them 
‘such attainments, as, under the right reserved to the several states to 
appoint the officers and to train the Militia, will enable them, by afford- 
ing a wider field for selection, to promote the great object of the power 
vested in Congress, of providing for the organizing, arming and dis- 
viplining the Militia. Thus, by the mutual and harmonious co-ope- 
ration of the two governments in the execution of a power divided 
between them, an object always to be cherished, the attainment of a 
great result, on which our liberties may depend, cannot fail to be se- 
cured. I have to add, that, in proportion as our regular force is small, 
should the instruction and discipline of the Militia, the great resource 
on which we rely, be pushed to the utmost extent that circumstances 
will adsnit. 

A report from the Secretary of the Navy will communicate the pro- 
gress which has been made in the construction of vessels of war, with 
other interesting details, respecting the actual state of the affairs of 
that Department. It has been found necessary, for the protection of 
our commerce, te maintain the usual squadrons on the Mediterranean, 
the Pacific, and along the Atlantic Coast, extending the cruizes of the 
latter into the Wegt Indies, where piracy, organized into a system, has 
preyed on the commerce of every country trading thither.—A cruize 
has also been maintained on the Coast of Africa, when the season 
would permit, for the suppression of the Slave~ Trade} aud orders 
have been given to the commanders of all our public ships, to seize 
eur own vessels, should they find any engaged in that trade, and to 
bring them in for adjudication, 

ln the West Indies piracy is of recent date, which may explain the 
cause why other Powers have not combined against it. By the docu- 
iments communicated, it will be seen that the efforts of the United 
States to suppress it, have had a very salutary effect —The bencvolent 
provision of the act, under which the protection has been extended 
wlike to the commerce of other nations, cannot fail to be duly appre- 
tiated by them. 

In compliance with the Act of the last Session, entitled “ An act to 
abolish the United States’ Trading Establishments,” agents were im- 
mediately appointed and instructed, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of she Treasury; to close the business of the trading-houses among 
the Indian tribes, and to settle the accounts of the Factors and Sub- 
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factors engaged in that trade, and to exégfite, in all other respects, the | rangement, on conditions fair and honorable, in both instances, to 
injunctions of that act, in the mode prescribed therein.—A final re-| each party ; that our finances are in a very productive state; our re- 
port of their proceedings shall be comiitunicated to Congress as soon venue being at present fully competent to all the demands apon it 
as it Is received. : that our nilitary force is well organized in all its branches, and capa- 
It is with great regret I have to state that a serious malady has de- ble of rendering the most important service, in case of emergency, that 
prived us of many valuable citizens of Pensacola, and checked the | its number will admit of ; that due progress has been made under 
progress of some-of those arrangements which are important tothe | existing appropriations, ia the construction of fortifications, and in the 
territory. This effect has been sensibly felt with respect to the In- operation of the ordnance department ; that due progress has, in like 
dians who inhabit that territory, consisting of the reinnants of seve- | manner, been made ia the construction of ships of war; that our® 
ral tribes who occupy the middle ground between St. Augustine and navy isin the best condition, felt and respected, in every sea in which 
Pensacola, with extensive claims, but undefined boundaries. Al- ‘itis employed for the protection of our commerce; that our mantu- 
theugh peace is preserved with those Indians, yet their position and | factures have augmented in amount, and improved in quality ; that 
claims tend essesftially to interrupt the intercoure between the eastern | great progress has been made in the settlement of accounts and in 
and weste: » parts of the territory, on which our inhabitants are prin- | the recovery of the balances due individuals; and, that the utmost 
cipally settled. It is essential to the growth and prosperity of the | economy is secured and observed, in every department of the adinin- 
territory, as well to the intercourse of the Union, that these Indians. istration. 
should be removed by special compact with them, to some other posi-| Other objects will likewise claim your attention ; because, from the 
tion, or concentrated within narrower limits where they are—With | station which the United States hold, as a member of the great com. 
the limited means in the power of the Executive, instructions were | munity of nations, they have rights to maintain, duties to perform 
given to the Governor to accomplish this object, so far as it might be and dangers to encounter. . : 
practicable, which was prevented by the distressing malady referred; A strong hope was entertained that peace would, ere this, have been 
to. Tocarry it fally into effect in either mode, additional funds will | concluded, between Spain and the Independent Governments south of 
be necessary, to the provision of which the powers of Congress alone | the United States in this hemisphere. Long experience having evinced 
are competent. With a view of such provision as may be deemed pro- | the competency of those governments, to maintain the independence 
per, the subject is submitted to your consideration, and in the interim, which they had declared, it was presumed, that the considerations which 


further proceedings are suspended. 

It appearing that so much of the act, entitled, “ An act regulating 
the staff of the army,” which passed on the 14th of April, 1818, as 
relates to the commissariat, will expire in April next, and the practi- 


propriety of its renewal is submitted to your consideration, 


the lead mines, connected with the importance of the material to the 
public defence, makes it expedient that they should be managed with 
peculiar care.—It is therefore suggested whether it will not comport 
with the public interest to provide by law for the appointment of an 
agent skilled in mineralogy, to superintend them, under the direction 
of the proper Department. 

It is understood that the Cumberland Road, which was constructed 
at a great expense, has already suffered from the want of that regular 
superintendance, and of those repairs, which are indispensable to the 
preservation of such a work. This road is of incalculable advantage 
in facilitating the intercourse between the Western and the Atlantic 
States. Through it, the whole country from the northern extremity of 
Lake Erie to the Mississippi, and from all the waters which empty 
into each, finds an easy and direct communication to the seat of go- 
vernment, and thence to the Atlantic. ‘The facility which it affords to 
all military and commercial operations, and also to those of the post- 
office department, cannot be estimated too highly. ‘This great work 
is, likewise, an ornament and an honour te the nation. Believ- 
ing that a competent power to adopt and execute a system of in- 
ternal improvement has not been granted to Congress, but that such 
a power, confined to great national purposes, and with proper limi- 
tations, would be productive of eminent advantage to our Union, 
I have thought it advisable that an amendment of the Constitution, 
to that effect, should be recommended to the several states. A bill 
which assumed the right to adopt and execute such a system having 
been presented for my signature, at the last session, | was compelled, 
with the view which I had taken of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, to negative it, on which occasion I thought it proper to commu- 








#nicate the sentiments which I had formed, en mature consideration; 


on the whole subject. To that communication, in all the views in 
which he great interest to which it relates, may be supposed to merit 
your attention, I have now to refer. Should Congress, however, deem 
it improper to recominend such an amendment, they have, according 


the superiatendance of it, and appropriating the money necessary for 
repairs. Surely, if they ad the right to appropriate money to make 


ruin. From the exercise of this power no danger is to be apprehend- 
ed. Under our happy system, the people are the sole and exclusive 
fountain of power. Each government originates from them, and to 
them alone, each to its proper constituents, are they respectively and 
solely responsible, for the faithful discharge of their duties, within 
their constitutional limits. And that the people will continue their 
public agents, of every station, to the strict constitutional duties, there 
is no cause to doubt. Having, however, communicated my sentiments 
to Congress, at the last session, fully in the document to which I ave 
referred, respecting the right of approbation, as distinct from the right 
of jurisdiction and sovereignty over the territory in question, I deem 
it improper to enlarge on the subject here. 

From the best information that I have been able to obtain, it ap- 
pears that our Manufactures, though depressed immediately after the 
Peace, have consilerably increased, and are still increasing, under 
the encouragement given them by the Tariff of 1816, and by subse- 
quent laws. Satisfied, | am, whatever may be the abstract doctrine 


in it, and it was not liable to be interrupted by war, which has never 
occurred, and cannot be expected, that there are other strong reasons 
applicable to our situation, and relations with other countries, which 
impose on us the obligation to cherish and sustain our manufactures. 
Satisfied, however, I likewise am, that the interest of every part of our 
Union, even of the most benefitted by mauufactures, requires that this 
subject should be touched with the greatest caution, and a critical 
knowledge of the effect to be produced by the slightest change. On 
full consideration of the subject, in all its relations, I am persuaded, 
that a further augmentation may now be made of the duties on certain 
foreign articles, in favor of our own, and without affecting, injuriousiy, 
any other interest. For more precise details, | refer you to the com- 
munications which were made to Congress during the last Session. 

So great was the amount of accounts for moneys advanced during 
the late war, in addition to others of a previous date, which, in the re- 
gular operations of the Government necessarily remained unsettled, 
that it required a considerable length of time for their adjustment. 
By a report from the First Comptroller of the Treasury, it appears 
that on the 4th of March, 1817, the accounts then unsettled amounted 
to one hundred and three millions sixty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six dollars and forty-one cénts, of which, ov the 30th of 
September of the present year, ninety-three millions and one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand three hundred and ninety-six dollars and 
fifty-six cents had been settled ; leaving on that day a balance unset- 
tled of nine millions eight hundred and ninety-three thousand four 
| hundred and seventy-nine dollars and eighty-five cents. That there 
| have been drawn from the Treasury, in paying the public debt, and 

sustaining the Government in all its operations and disbursements, 
since the 4th of March, 1817, one hundred and fifty-seven millions 
one hundred and ninety-nine thousand three hundred and eighty dol- 
jars and ninety-six cents, the accounts for which have been settled to 
the amount of one hundred and thirty-seven millions five hundred and 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-one dollars and twelve cents; 
leaving a balanee unsettled of nineteen millions six hundred and nine- 
ty-seven thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine dollars and eighty- 
four cents. For precise details réspecting each of these balances, I 
refer to the report of the Comptroller, and thejdocuments which. ac- 
company it. 

From this view, it appears that our commercial differences with 
France and Great Britain have been placed in a train of amicable ar- 








cal operation of that department having evinced its great utility, the | 


The view which has been taken of the probable productiveness of 


to my judgment, the right to keep the road in repair, by providing for | 


the road, they have a right to appropriate it to preserve the road from | 


in favor of unrestricted commerce, provided all nations would concur | 


| induced their recognition by the United States, would have had equal 
| weight with other Powers, and that Spain herself, yielding to those 
| mMagnanimous feelings of which her history furnishes so many exam- 
| ples, would have terminated, on that basis, acontroversy so unavailing, 
| and at the same time so destructive —We still cherish the hope that 
| this result will not long be postponed 

Sustaining our neutral position, and allowing to each party, while 
the war continues, equal rights, it is incumbent on the United States 
to claim of each, with equal rigor, the faithful observance of our 
rights, according to the well known law of nations. From each, 
therefore, a like co-operation is expected in the suppression of the 
piratical practice which has grown out of this war, and of blockades 
of extensive coasts on both seas, which, considering the small force 
employed to sustain them, have not the slightest foundation to rest on. 

Enrope is still unsettled, and although the war long menaced be- 
tween Russia and Turkey has not broken out, there is no certainty 
that the differences between those Powers will be amicably adjusted. 
It is impossible to look to the oppressions of the country, respecting 
which those differences arose, without being deeply affected. The 
mention of Greece fills the mind with the most exalted sentimnent$;and 
arouses in our bosoms the best feelings of which our nature is suscep- 
| tible. Superiour skill and reinforcement in the arts, heroic gallantry in 

action, disinterested patriotism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion in fa- 
vour of public and personal liberty, are associated with our recollec- 
tions of ancient Greece. 

_That such a country should have been overwhelmed, and so long 
hidden, as it were, from the world, under a gloomy despotism, has 
been a cause of unceasing and deep regret to generous minds for ages 
past. {t was natural, therefore, that the re-appearance of those peo- 
ple in their original character, contending in favour of their liberties, 
should produce that great excitement and sympathy in their favour, 
which have been so signally displayed throughout the United States. 
| A strong hope is entertained that these people will recover their inde- 

oon aud resume their equal station among the nations of the 
| earth, 
| A great effort hag Seen made in Spain and Portugal to improve tlre 
| Condition of the people, and it must be very consoling to all benevo- 
lent minds, to see the extraordinary moderation with which it has been 
| conducted. That it may promote the happiness of both nations, is the 
| ardent wish of this whole people, to the expression of which we con- 
fine ourselves ; for, whatever may be the feelings or sentiments, which 
every individual under our government has a right to indulge and ex- 
press, it is nevertheless a sacred maxim, equally with the government 
and people, that the destiny of every independent nation, in what re- 
lates to such improvements, of right belongs, and ought to be left, ex- 
Clusively to themselves. 

Whether we reason from the late wars, or from those menacing 
symptoms which now appear in Europe, it is manifest, that, if a con- 
vulsion should take place in any of those countries, it will proceed from 
causes which have no existence, and are utterly unknown in these 
States, in which there is but one order, that of the people, to whom 
the sovereignty exclusively belongs. Should war break out in any of 
the.e countries, who can fortell the extent to which it may be carried, 
, Or the desolation which it may spread? Exempt as we are from 
these causes, our internal tranquillity is secure ; and, distant as we arc 
from the troubled scene, and faithful to just principles, in regard to 
other Powers, we might reasonably presume that we should not be 
molested by them, This, however, ought not to be calculated on, as 
certain. Unprovoked injuries are often inflicted, and even the pecus 
liar felicity of our situation might, with some, be a cause for excite- 
ment and aggression. The history of the late wars in Europe furnish 
€3 a complete demonstration, that no system of conduct, however cor- 
rect in principle, can protect neutral Powers from injury, from any 
party ; that a defenceless position, and distinguished love of peace, are 
the surest. invitations to war; and that there is no way to avoid it, 
other than by being always prepared and willing, for just cause, to 
meet it. If there be a people on earth, whose more especial duty it 
is to be at all times prepared to defend the rights with which they 
are blessed, and to surpass all ethers, in sustaining the necessary bur- 
thens, and in submitting to sacrifices, to make such preparations, it is 
undoubtedly the people of these States. 

When we see that a civil war of the most frightful character, rages 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea; that. strong symptoms of war 
appear in other parts, proceeding from causes which, should it break 
out, may become general, and be of Jong duration ; that the war still 
continues between Spaia and the Independent Governments, her late 
Provinces in this hemisphere ; that it is likewise menaced betweea 
Portugal and Brazil, in consequence of the attempt of the latter to dis- 
member itself from the former ; and that a system of piracy, of great 
extent, is maintained in the neighbouring seas, which will require 
equal vigilance and decision to suppress it, the reasons for sustaining 
the attitude which we now hold, and for pushing forward all our 
measures of defence with the utmost vigour, appear to mé’to acquire 
new force. 

The United Siates owe to the world a great example, and by means 
thereof, to the cause of liberty and humanity, a generous support 
They have so far succeeded, to the satisfaction of the virtuous and 
enlightened of every country. There is no reason to doubt that their 
whole movement will be regulated by a sacred regard to principle, al! 
our Institutions being founded on that basis. ‘The ability to support 
our own cause, under any trialto which it may be exposed, is the 
great point .on which the, public solicitude rests. It has been often 
charged against free governments, that they have neither the fore- 
sight, nor the virtue, to provide, at the proper season, for great emer- 
gencies ; that their course ¥@ improvident and expensive ; that war 
will always find them unprepared, and whatever may be its calami 
ties, that its terrible warnings will be disregarded and forgotten as 
soon.as peace returns. I have full confidence that this charge, so far 
as relates to the United States, will be shewn to be utterly destitute 


of truth. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Washington, December 3, 1622. 























OMe. 
THE ADDRESS, 


Written by Mr. Sprague, of Boston, and spoken by Mr. Wood, | 
at the opening of the New Theatre, Philadelphia. 




















While yet the world in gothic darkness slept, 

And learning o’er her shrouded offspring wept, 
Ere yet the press had shed its sunny ray, 

And warm'd the earth with intellectual day, 

The stage arose—a dim and distant light, 

And studded, like a star, the brow of night. 

Not such as when in attic splendors drest, 

It called on Gods to storm the human breast. 

Not such as polished Rome beheld it, beam 

Its richest radiance o’er her poet's theme— 
Struggling with clouds it came—obscure and low, 
lts frame bat feeble and its course but slow, 

Till Shakspeare, soaring with his muse of fire, 
Struck such sweet magic from his wizard lyre, 
That the charm'd clouds retired, and soon ou high, 
It shone a sun of glory in the sky. 


Light journies westward, and behold its rays, 
At tength along our glowing Heavens blaze, 
And distant be the day when barbarous rage, 
Or bigot zeal again shall pall the stage. 

The stage, by wisdom and by wit designed, 
To hold the moral mirror to mankind, 

To bid each monster of the time descry 

And shudder at his own deformity ; 

Or on the virtues to reflect a charm, 

More purely glowing, and more brightly warm. 


The man of blood here learns at length to feel, 

Wipes his damp brow, and sheaths his murderous stec], 
Ambition shrinks to find his trade is death, 

His earnings, curses, and his honours, breath. 


The reptile slanderer, issuing from the earth 
To trail its poison o'er the snow of worth, 
Turns from the hateful light, and far from men, 


Soe Albion. 


, WANTED. 
A Person well acquainted with the City, to collect Debts, &c. Apply at this Of- 
fice. % Nov. 30. 





EADING, English Grammar, Writing, Cyphering, be mangmeny es . by single and 
double entry, Geography, and Astronomy, Navigation, and the French lan- 

guase, taught by a native of Scotland. Particulars to be obtained at this Office. 
ov. 16. 





EDWARD HARDY, 


N® l d. orto the City Hotel, Broadway, offers for sale, HOSIERY of all kinds, 
and LACES, VEILS of THREAD and BOUBBINETT very superior, GLOVES, 
SUSPENDERS, &c. &c. wholesale and retail. . Sept. 9 


R. BELL, 
Bw to inform his friends and the public,that he has re-opeved the EXCHANGE 
COFFEE .QUSE, corner Pine and Nassau-streets, where bis Larder is fur- 
nae with the choicest viands ef the season, and his Cellar stocked with the best 
iquors. 

. B. Steaks, Chops, &c. at the shortest notice. Suppers prepared for private 

parties. An ORDINARY every day at 20’clock. ov. 9 

I. & T. WOODHEAD, 

y OOLLEN DRAPERS and TAILORS, have returned to their Store, 198 Broad- 
way, where they have a handsome selection of Goods, which they will make 


up at the shortest nvtice. On hand, a fashionable assortment ef Gentlemen and 
Ladies PLAID CLOAKS. Nov. 9 


JOHN B. DODD & CO. 

HAVE returned to their Drug and Medicine Store, No. 189 Broadway, opposite 
Jobn-street. 

N. B. Physician’s Prescriptions, and Family Recipes, carefully attended to. 

















RIVATE CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An English Gentleman, accustomed 

to the mode of Instruction practised in the first public Schools in England, 

and whose references for ability are unexceptionable, proposes to form a class of 

young Gentlemen, between the ages of ten and sixteen, who may wish to receive 
Tuition in the Aighest department of classical study. Apply at this Office. Nov. 9 





SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


R. WM. ANDERSON’S Course of Lectures on Surgical Anatomy will com- 

mence on Monday, the eleventh day of November, at eight o’clock P. M. 

and will be continued every day in the week, Sundays excepted, for four months. 
Further particulars upon application at his Office in Beekman-street. 


New-York, October 12, 1822. 17—4w 
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Feeds on the venom of his murky den. 


Hypocrisy here views its saintly place, 

And finds it, like his heart, devoid of grace, 
The fawning parasite, the knavish tool, 

The boasting coward, and the brazen fool ; 
The rake, the coxcomb, and the vain coquctte, 
The boisterous blockhead, and the would-be wit, 
The proudly humble—or demurely sly, 

‘The haughty vulgar or the vulgar high— 

Sit for their pictures here, but shocked to find, 
The things so hideous—leave them all behind ; 
Thus—turning on our mystic glass, its eyes, 
Each gorgon vice but sees itself, and dies. 


Here too the virtuous feel, with deeper glow, 
‘The blessings that from virtue still must flow. 
‘The patriot’s sou) with noble ardour burns, 
And man to mau his brother fondlier turns. 
‘The dear relations of domestic life * 

Are closer drawn—the fond devoted wife 
Shares with her faithfal lord a livelier bliss, 
And child and parent join in holier kiss. 
Bere innocence and beauty shun the snares, 
That the cold heartless libertine prepares, 
Taught but to melt at tales of virtuous love, 
Nor place the viper where should brood the dove. 


Such is the stage—or, to its nature true, 

Such it should be—the rest remains with you. 

if aught of Congreve's age your fancies hit— 

Its course licentiousness without its wit ; 

If farce or fustian give you more delight 

‘Khan Shakspeare, when he takes his loftiest flight ; 
in short, if Horses you prefer to us, 

Tis not our place to argue or discuss ; 

Whatever you would have us we must be— 

We cannot show you what you will not see. 


But no: a brighter era dawns—this dome, 
Shall be indeed the muses happy home ; 

By learning, honour, and by beauty grac’d, 
‘The bower of pleasure and the seat of taste. 


And oh! ‘tis yours that glorious hour to speed 

When native genius here shall ask his meed ; 

Call’d by his rustic reed when nymphs and swains, 

Shall leave for you their native hills and plains ; 
Or, as these walls give back the martial swell 

Of his bold tramp—some Chief, remembered well, 

Shall start again to life, again to bleed, 

And show you how your native land was freed. 


20 CoO ACRES OF LAND in 40 lots of 500 ACRES EACH will be 
a offered for sale on the 23d instant at 12 o’clock at noon, at 
the Tontine Coffee-House. The terms will be 125 dollars at the time of sale; the 
residue, the purchaser's note for 1-3 payable in three months from sale, and the 
balance in 1, 2, 3, or 4 years, at purchasers option—secured by mortgage with pre- 
inises. These lands are wortby the notice of purchasers, and will be sold at PRI- 
VATE sale betore the 23d, if application is made, at the office No. 48 Ghamber- 
Street, where particniars will be made known and a map shown. Dec. 7. 


TO THE CURIOUS. 

A NEW Work is now in press, and will be ready for sale in ten days—entitled, 
£% Moore’s Marriage Customs, and Ceremon and Modes of Gourtship of Vari- 
ous Nations of the Universe—to be had at Mr. sURRADAILE’S Book Establish- 
ment, Hodgkinsons's-Row, 130 Fulton-Street—who has also on hand, Bibles, Quarto 
aud Folio, elegant bindings—Bariow’s Columbiad, London proof Impressions, su- 
perb calf extra—Pilgrims Progress, 8m0—Westall’s Designs, Notes by Mason, 











Scott, and Burder—Plutarch’s lives, 4 vol. Sino. New Edition, with a variety of 


Miscellaneous Stock at low prices for cash. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Dec. 7. 





EOGRAPHICAL Conversation Cards, illustrated with Maps, by Charles M. 
eat, of this city, and to be had of Bliss & White, A. & T. Goodrich, T. & RB. 
ley, Booksellers, Broadway, and Prior & Dunning, Water-st. | a 


Lockwood, and B. Gil 
Price one Doliar each seit. 


The following is ope among the many favourable opinions which have bean gi- 


ven of these Cards. 
To Mr. Charles M. Peat, 


I have examined the pack of Geographical Conversation Cards, you left with 


me yes ; and do own to you now that the exercise has afforded me 


An nee with the planet an which we dwell, is a very important part of 
our education. I view ts Sie asone of the most useful, agreeable, and certain 
tz to facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge, 


of the sciences. All ex 
deserve encouragement. — 
Leonsider your twenty-six cards of questions and answers, and your 

e made a 


you have enriched them. 


As they are so well adapted to (he author's object, I hope they may be exfen- 


sively employed io families and schools, 
No person wishes more suctéss to your wcll-dicected in 


New-York, 26th November, t222 


nity than 


SAMU G& MiTCHILL. 
Nov. 90. 


siz 
mare of anatory figures and maps, as exceedingly well calculated to rd 
young apna mane sf ideas, and to initlate them into the rudiments of the study. 
You hav good selection of lessons ; and they are the more valuable on 
account of the geometrical definitions and astronomical explanations with which 


TUART’S Letters to the Rey. Samuel Miller, D.D., un the eternal generation of 
the Son of God. 
Lectures on the book of Ecclesiastes, by Kalph Wardlow, D.D., author of dis- 
courses on the Socinian controversy. 
Gospel Advocate for September and October. 
Greek Tables, or a method of teaching the Greek Paradigm, by D. F. Kiersch, 
= an Essay on the dialects from Buttman’s Grammar; translated by professor 
atten. 
Brown, on Cause and Effect. 
Robertson’s History of America—a new edition in 1 vol. 
Also, North American Review, No. XX XVII. 
Boyer’s French and English Dictionary; also,every recent publication for sale at 
the Literary Rooms, corner of Broadway and Pine-streets. 
New-York, Nov. 9. JAMES EASTBURN. 


THE EUTERPEIAD; OR, MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER. 


oes EUTERPEIAD: or MUSICAL LNTELLIGENCER, is published once a 
month, at the moderate price of Two Dollars per ann. payable Semi-annual- 
ly, in advance, and contains Sixteen large Octavo pages, with an advertising en- 
velope, and two pages Music with each number. 


Contents of the November Number. 








Page. Page: 
Elements Vocal Science, . . + 122 | Phil Harmonic Society, . . . . 135 
Analysis of the Creation, . . ». 124 | Masterand Miss Ayling,. . . - 135 
Musical Pleiades, . . + + « 127 | Stewart and Osborn’s Piano Fortes, 135 
Report of Music, «©. * « + > 129 Templi Carmina, .... . - 485 
Anecdote ofa Dog, « - « «© «© 129 le a Music, . . . . + 435 
Dissertation on Medical Taste, . 130 | Obituary—Doct. G. K. Jackson, . 135 
Olympicon, ... + +. + + « 131 | Madrigaito Appollo, . ... + 136 
Crucifixion, (mew Oratorio) . - 151 ; A Poet’sSong, ... . * « + 136 
Organs and Urganists, .. . . 131 1 * Reply to a “ Poet’s Song,” 136 
Old South Organ, . + + « « 133 | A Wretched Flute Player, . . . 136 
New Organ at Dr. Ware’s, . . . 133 | Saywhy, .« « «1. 6 6 © + + 106 
first Oratorio of the Handel and | Love’s Language, »- . . + + + lit 

Haydn Suciety, - . + « « « Ut} Dec. 7. 





BY KR. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 


CORNHILL SQUARE, BOSTON. 


RATIONAL ILLUSTRAILUN OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: Being the substance of every Thing 
Liturgical in Bishop Sparrow, Mr. L'Estrange, Dr. Comber, Dr. Nichols, and ail 
other former Ritualists, Commentators, or others upon the same subject; collected 
and reduced into one continued and regular metbod,and interspersed all along with 
new observations. By CHARLES WHEATLEY, A.M. Vicar of Brent and Fur- 
neax Pelham, in Hertfordshire. Ostendas Populo Ceremonias et Ritum colendi— 
Exod. xviii.20. Vulg. From the Oxford editiou of 1819. Improved by Notes drawn 
from a comparison with Shepherd, and other writers on the Liturgy, adapting this 
edition to the present state of the Church in America. 
RECOMMENDATION. 
Wheatly on the Common Prayer is a standard Book, recommended by the House 
of Bishups; an American edition was necessary. ‘The present, accompanied with 
Notes, we cheerfully recommend as calculated to be geverally useful. 
Signed by ALEX. V. GRISWOLD, Bishop of the 
Eastern Diocese, and other Clergy. 
The work will be comprised in one octavo volume, and be published in twenty- 
four numbers of 24 pages each, and delivered to subscribers at 12 1-2 cents each 
(much lower than the last Oxford edition, which selis from 5 to 6 dollars). 
ALSO FOR SALE AS ABOVE. 
A large assortment of BOOKS, consisting of many thousand volumes, in the va- 
| rious branches of Science and Literature, and the Arts, to which they are con- 
stantly making additions by pablisbiag. Orders accompanied with cash, or satis- 
factory references as to credit, will be promptly attended to, and on the bestterms; 
and such Books as may not be on hand, will be procured, if to be had. 





BICHAT’S GENERAL ANATOMY. 
Re a & LOKD, Boston, have this day published—the third and last 

volume of GENERAL ANATOMY, applied to Physiology and Medicine. By 
Xavier Bichat, Physician of the Hospital of Humanity at Paris, and Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. Translated from the French, by George Hayward, M. D. 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. Four volumes in three. Subscribers in New-York, and vicinity, 
are requested to send to Mr. T. A. Ronalds’ for their books. 





The high character of this work may be seen in the following extracts. 
From the New England Medical Journal, for October. 

« It is not to be expected that we should be able, in the a of a single arti- 
cle, or indeed in a succession of articles, to present any thing like an analysis of this 
work of Bichat, which is nuw, for the first time, presented to the public in an En- 
glish translation. All that we do, is to offer such a sketch of its plans, such speci- 
mens of its contents, and such views of its applicability to our improvement in medi- 
cal science, as may enable the members of the profession to form a proper estimate 
of its value, and induce them carefully and diligently to study it.” 
“In conclusion, we congratulate the medical profession in America, upon the 

rance of this work. We are happy in being able to state that the Govern- 
ment of the Massachusetts Medical Society, with that laudable ardour for the ad- 


required to have studied before being admitted to an examination for licence. In 


therto inaccessible to a large majority of our students. We trust, however, now 


upon}medical studies which will oot fail to be salutary and beneficial.” 
Prom the same Review is taken the following notice of Professor Beclard’s work. 


jects of the origizal work.” “Such are a few of the interestin 
in this able continuation of the Anatomine Generale. We s 
more particular in our analysis, had we not forseen that all who 
pal work, and who are interested in the 
tions of M. Beclard to their libraries. 
fs most im it in the book, that those who cannot 


vaucement of professional science, for which they have always been highly dis- 
tinguished, have already added it to the list of those books which candidates are 


the lectures of our University it had always been recommended with a due regard 
for its extraordinary merit, but being confined to a foreign language, has been hi- 


that it has at length appeared, accurately and faithfully translated, it will become 
as extensively circulated and read as it deserves to be, and exercise an influence 


“The additions of M. Beclard, whose accurate research and extensive know- 
ledge we cannot too highly praise, are almost as many and as varied as the sub- 
details furnished 
id have — mueh 
. t i i- . ee 4 . 4 * . 
of sdenen. ott Sai Wien od | Jobn Gilchrist, Librarian, Montreal; Edward Milford, Quebse; Edward 
© have, however, given so much of what 
it, have in our ab- 





| sight of the useful illustrations, which we shall always be proud to borrow from 


M. Beclard.” 


Oct. 22, 








NEW, improved Dictionary for children; or, a Definition B 

A of School Being a aoe of the most important and permet ob we 
terms, with plain, simple explanations. By JEDIDAH KINGSBURY. 
“Tis work is designed as a simple CGefinition Look for children. The object 
being to render those concise and abstract definiiions, found in English dictiona- 
ries, intelligible.. Whoever has attempted to instruct children b_ their help, must 
have perceived that no defimte idea can be conveyed by them; particularly those 
brief compends used in schools. They being designed, and caiculated, only for 
men of reading, able to reflect, compare, and abstract. And the distinct ideas, to 
be obtained by the gneres. are acquired witb too much labour for the impa- 
tience of children. gentieman of education, lately speaking on the subjeet - 
served—that he recollected, when a child, asking the meaning of some word ‘and 
was reterred to the dictionary; but found hiniself equally unable to understand 
the synonymes used in detining—their explanation was as little intelligible—the 
third reciprocal of the first,—after a long tine turning over the leaves, not gainin 
the desired information, he threw aside the book, fn Slag unts determined he co 
never learn any thing from the dictionary. Similar occurrences, in schools, where 
explana.ions are attempted, are so frequent, that the complaint with scholars is 
general— Ldo not understand the words any bctier, now 1 have learned the defini- 
tion, than I did before; and it I find the explanation of that, it just says the same 
thing again.—io d:/eat is to frustrate—and to /rustrate is to defeat—and I do not 
= either.’ 4 
This reciprocity and obscurity, though perhaps inevitable in such compen " 
wd - — on something, better adapted to the capacities of childpen oe 9 

adopted. Many years’ experience of such necessity has ca 
form this epitome. " . : why tt ay 
The book contains, it is believed, all important terms, likely to occur in general 
miscellaneous reading, excepting words in familiar, domestic use, which are con- 
sidered unnecessary. Low vulgar words are also rejected; obsolete words, and 
technical terms of arts and professions are omitted, with the exception of some 
ew, of law and architecture; which, though they may perhaps, at first thou t, 
seem less necessary than many others, are inserted with fuller explanation than 
oo of — — byt. >. account of their frequent occurrence in European 

istory, and indeed in all travels, and their being so defined in dictionaries, 

be intelligible only to artists, or the learned. 4 regs te 
in some words one mode of illusirativn is adopted, in others, another; and ab- 
stract terms very generally explained in connexion with some subject, or ubjcct 
already familiar. Lf a child knew not, from habit, the use of convince, what 
idea could he gain of it, by committing to memory Dr. Johnson’s learned defini- 
tion—* To force one to acknowledge a contested position?” Children use the 
term force, for wresting things irom each other, and pulling each other about, 
and a contest isa quarrel,—and, knowing nothing of acknowledge (to own bei 
the common domestic phrase) if he acquired any idea, it might not be unlike this : 
To convince, means to quarrel, and force one from his position, or manner of stand- 
ing: but the majority of children would probabiy chant the definition, undisturbe 
ed by any idea. 
To teil a child to acquiesce is to remain satisfied—aud acquiescence is satisfac~ 
tion, content, submission,—would convey a very inadequate idea of the iar 
use of acquiesce. Children require actions to be connected with the , ang 
generally with the object; therefore the less abstractly we expres: ourselves to 
them, the better, even though an explanation should be less strictly correct. 
For that reason, the most elegant, or even the must appropriate terms, have not 
always been sought in defining ; but the shortest, and most familiar, are most cum< 
mon of using them. Children much more readily conprebend the pbrase—quick 
to understand,—than they do—quichness of understanding; hence the formes 
mode of expression has been preferred, even in explaining very abstract terms. 

Speak to a child of performing a thing—he knows you mean doing it; but talk 
of the performance—the moment it becomes abstracted from the actor, he loses 
the idea of doing—the thread, by which he followed you is broken—the idea is 
confused, or is wholly lost.—TLell him to molest, is to disturb—he does not form any 
idea ;—but mention—disturb people—of people bis perception is clear, and be ime 
mediately reflects how molesting is to aflect them. Superstition and superstitious 
are in the same way, perfectly synonymous, because he can think on vo property 
abstracted trom a subjebt: if, indeed, any one can. . 
Many ideas foreign to the mere definition of words, bave also heen introduced ; 
particularly on the subject of superstitious fancies: judging it immaterial, provi- 
ded useful instruction could be conveyed, whether it most.properly belo: toa 
Spelling-Book, Dictionary, Encyciopedia, Catechism, Scripture, Ex tor, oF 
Heathen Mythology ; the aim being, to comprise the greatest possible utility, in 
the least possible space. Though Johnson and Walker have been the author'y 
standard, and to preserve the sense of their definition been ever the aim, yet in 


' oe perce as charm, enchant, fascinate, &c. it has appeared unnecessary, if noi 


sistent with present usdze, to be chiefly explicit in their ori 6euse —' 
bewitch ; to influence in some wicked, secret amen? The Object lass takes en, 


to show children, that though in the multitude of words, that relate to Cliarnors 


Enchantments, Fascinations, Elves, Fairies, Ghosts, Goblins, Sprites, Necrom 
cies, Witchcraft, &c. &c.care bas been taken to notice then Pa the mere cooetures 
of superstitious ignorance, or inventions of poets and fabulists ; believing that ia 


no place, can such absurd prejudices be more effeciually combated, than in school 
children usually being disposed to place great faith ra f what they i learn there ao 
ry in that standard of correctness, and cuust of appeals—the Dictiouary !-- 


ctail price 75 cents. 
BY CHARLES EWER, 
VO. 61 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


AX Essay on the LAW OF PATENTS for new inventionse By Thomas Gregp 
Fessenden, Counsellor at Law. Price dolis.3 50 bound. 

“As the West Indies had never been discovered without the discovery of the 
Mariner’s Needle; so it cannot seem strange, if Science be no farther developed, 
if the Art itself of Invention and Discovery be passed over”—Bacon. 

The second edition, with large additions, corrected and improved by the author 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 





; 7 Salem, Sept. 14, 1822. 
Sir—I have examined your MS. on the Law of Patents with as much care as my 
engagements would ee and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion, that 
the work wiil be highly useful to ail persons who are engaged in obtaining patents, 
or in vindicating the.n in Courts of Justice. The manuscript contains a collectian 
of all the cases, ov the subject of Patents withinmy knowledge; and the principles 
contained in them are detailed with accuracy and fulness in the Summary, at ihe 
conclusion. I know of no work so comprebensive as yours on this subject, and it 
may be relied on asa sate guide. I bope you wiil receive encouragement sufficient 
to justify the publication, which I should think would be profitable as well as exter 
sively useful. JOSEPH STORY. 
Thomas G. Fessenden, Esy. 

Boston, Sep. 25, 1821. 
Sir—We have looked over the manuscript of the second edition oi your pablica- 
tion on the Law of Patents. This edition is a great improvement on the frst, and 
we think it will be a valuable and useful book to the profession, us it contains the 
statutes, and states, we believe, accurately, ail, or nearly all the decisions which have 
been made on a branch of the law daily growing more interestivg and important. 
WM. PRESCOTT, 
Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. D,. WEBSTER. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY WITH PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 
designed for beginners in the Science, trom the latest and most approved authors, 
To which is added a Dictionary of Terms.—By Jobn Ruggles Cotting, Lectarer an 
Natural and Experimeutal Philosophy, Chemistry and Botany; 1 volk 12mg. 
price doll. 1 50. 








ADIES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and ¢x- 
tensive assortment is constantly kept. 
Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, 
and are respectiully invited to the Rooms, where regular atiendance is given as 
usual. Mrs. Canteio recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health and comfort fp 
the wearer, and is particularly recommended for growing Misses. 
As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, thr 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 
Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 13 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
M. UNDERWOOD, from London, begs to inform the public that he has com- 
menced the manufacture of the above, with Cavice, a sauce for Etsh, Wild 
Fowl, Beef Steaks, Hashes, Gravies, &c. Also Reading Sauce, Harvey’s do., Quin 
do.; Musbroom Catchup, Walnut do.; Pickles, Currie, Powder, &e. 
The above Sauces have been long used at the tables uf the first families in England 
and France; and such is their grateful flavour and nutricious qualities, that few 
le dine without them. Fish can only be eaten in perfection when they are used 
id wholesale by W. UNDERWOOD, Boston; and retailed by the principal 
Grocers; also by S. Stannah, Confectioner, Broadway, New-York ; Dr. Dyott, Ph}- 
ladelphia; and the principal Grocers in Baltimore, Richmond, Charieston, Wash, 
ington, and New-Orleans. Juno 22 
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Printed by Daniel Fanshaw, No. 20 Sloat-lane, and Published by Joun 
S.Bartrert, M.D. Propriettor,every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the 
ALBION, 37 William-strect, New- York, and forwarded by the Northern 
and Southern Mails on the same day, by the Eastern Mai! on Sunday 
morning, and delivered to the Subscribers in the City in the afternoon and 
evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accompanied with the 
half yearly advanee, and advertisemeuts, are received (post paid) at the 
Office of the Albion ; by W. A. Colman, 46 William street ; . Jordan, 
General Agent, 2 Cornhill Court, Boston ; E. W. Skinner & Co. Albany ; 











Sills, Esq. Post Master, Three Rivers, Lower Canada; T. Bidon, E3q. 








stract, the bettes pasts of it: and,in our future arf 














We promige not fo lose 


Oned - J. Smith, Kingyfon, and Josias Tayler, Esq. Post Master, Perth, 
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